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The' TLS .of- January J5, 2932 
reuieioed Vladimir Brunovsktfs The 
Ogpu: i. : •• . j *j • • 

• J V . - ■ 

AS a non-Commurtist ; in the \ Com- 
munist 1 state M : Bwinovsky Was 
expDsed'to the special r(sks which 
repeht -events have ofice again made 
plain, His HCcouHt of his arrest arid 

might, Ipdeed, but for t|ie fact 
■that both * • Wei’s under the secret 
process of the Ogpu, hafe been 
•t^en-frO:a tha;pcoi;fl 0 dbige in the 
So-called .Moscow; trip]- bl specialists 
aflcusdd iof; pibtting-. iiuervafttloir. 

them be , wpsi v charged v with: 
having - given ■■ r j.; ret ; In formation to 

inn 1 . • 6 ji • * * * 


Fifty years on . . . 

error was made in the fabrication. 

Evidericei 1 however, 'mattered 
little. 1 Mv. Brunovsky ^had . courted 
arte8t bybecomlijft q-Latviqh citizen^ 



•in the do ubtful eco no mic 1 section of 
the Ogpu, That, the- death Sentence. 
passed on him was' never .caried out.' 
. was. -due. to hi8i skill jo Smuggling 
/■detaild.. 6f ms- case ptftsidd prison. 
j r jhhre .lt cable to - the knowledge of 
1 Bntfah representative \ who .were' 
- not .unnaturaJiy ; surprised Uo. learn 


•! 2 • i b iS- alleged e9plonqEe , 'On their- 
pehalr. c'‘ >V ■Exchange .v/Hs jr long 
pro^ss -dnd . before" ih was finally. 


. ■ ' :, C- 

first complete account of -these. ... 
prisons we have had in English- 
• Tho physical suffering , ; . 8^' ;: 
though it was, was hot to be coni- - , 
pared with the ipsycholoajcaJ- 
i Priidner$ like M. ’ Bruno vsky B«» 
for years In tjielr ceUs,' shut i'., 
from ah outside world: with >i- 

they werd forbidden to cominuni- 
oate, compelled to be ever on guara .. 
egaiust flgents-prouocfiteuri v among 
both prisoners find whrders, . 
with nothing but execution ® r i eXl a ’ i 

to Solovetsky to loofc forward ; to; *■, - 


'■fii-fH.T v iiJ • “ sr. lucn tH’iwas 
BroJight.Jh ■ support tof ..the^ charge. 
■ And, ’^as in. their. case, a ludicrous 


1 eff^tad'.:. K -Brnnoyskir.'. had ! spent 
four years f; in. the pi'isonii of- the 
'li Ospti. : ttd-^ijit-Ais'iihiq :tp Sopd uia.i 
’/eadjhas-. gj yei\.' here ■ a' record”of . bla 
observations rwiiich- cpnstltjutes tha 


oxpenenco or lire m ouv«- s;-r^ • 

had 'taught tli chi' tb be^« .suffb\lri|- .• 
•OtKers. went: mad.- # 
^ elded 'to the lempfatiOiiMJ}- - 
■in, tlieir Way: and took service nhd,.. r„- . 
the Ogpu, ' 


^ : :x' 
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JAMES K. I. YON : 

Bertolt lircehl in Amorim 
408pp. Princeton University Press. 

0 G91 06443 1 


Chasjd from nip countnj uow [ fraue 
„ , , lo-sec 

If inert s some shop or bar that I 

Where I can sell the products 1 of 
... , , »ip mind. 

Again l trend the roads well known 

to me 

Worn smooth bp those t accustomed 

,, , to defeat. 

1 in on my way but don’t yet know 
r.„ . . to whom. 

M herever I go they ask me : “ Spell 
your name t ’* 

And oh, that name was once 
accoimted great. , . . 
The poems Brecht wrote in America 
between 1941 and 1947 tell us much 
about his mental and emotional life 
during those years. Now James K. 
tf°n ,5 e ^ s us nil, or what seems 
like all, or even more than all in ' 
some departments, drawing on uri- 
publishecl letters and documents, 
rnl riles, and interviews with the 
subject’s friends, relatives, asso- 
ciates and collaborators, 



Brecht and his son Stefan, a student at Harvard, on a roof-top in New York , 1946. 


viuica siiii Luuuuorators, 

Brecht’s American years were, In sol^nfi^BoL^'lhaJinL a? ar ^ st ”' 1 Bentley and Hays both 
il* ® wn . words, an “exile .in para- hand Ho fvwS' fc h ^ suffe . red fr °n» his blend of the die- 

dlse —lie thought of himself fh e „h “ d . d t0 band ^fonal-and t>he devious, both re- 

thioughout as nn exile, not an imnii- . . p ' rained an unwavering admiration 

" — -V— . — ‘t.« fnr tills wririnn Anri hnrii nttAci- 


tmou 0 nout as nn exile, not an imnii- .. 1 | tamed an unwavering admiration 

grant— and to this we might add, Most engaging, perhaps was the for his writing. And both attest 
with partial truth, that Brecht was J^ an “ , tUin his poem r ‘ Children’s to ins oharm. Not so. howevw 
himself the serpent in the garden. P r . l ! sa , de m to a film, by having the Auden (“an odious person”) 
■tne experience of exile is, of hn I lad-story told in a snowbound and Islierwood (“Brecht simolv 
course, especially hard, on one New England schoolroom. The pro- had very bad manners”). Isher- 
whose life centres on language, and i°, ct foiled, seemingly in that it was wood also remarked that Brecht 
no easier if he finds he ■ has little by extension an anti-war film was ** ruthless ” where his own 
tame m his new land. (There was and It had to compete with the sue- projects were concerned. Here 
R sharp contrast there between cessful and more wholehearted war lies the overriding cause of the 
Brechts lot and that of the much- P'Ct'iies then being put out by many quarrels, complaints and 
T1,omas Mann.) The Folly wood. Another story on which wounded feelings recorded here 0 
situation is aggravated if the exila he norked, Silent Witness ”, would Brecht was intransigently Brecht Ian 

s -j u» l-..-.... -~.u I ..„ ,.r _ui J 


puuiu.l IS UB 8 . Bf ttlEU II Lite baud — . , 

* R Playwright, and thus in need have the requisite ingred- He knew nothing oF the' fashionable 

i J still further aggra- * cn **, including a strong plot and a uncertainty about “identity ” ■ he 
wI I en he has very definite and happy ending, to carry it t 0 the had it in excess. His attemnts to 
Rrfc' 0 ? J d , aas *}> out “theatre”, silver screen. A French woman, « depersonalize “ profaStoSB S 
hu eC fiM,J lac l l? St ^ S natui,a l public, uojustjy accused of collaboration political disagreements were not uni 
,r “ e students : teiuporarlly, at with tho Germans, is neatly vindlo formly sucEsfuI St mt 2o 
? luch oP hls wr *ting at » ted when recognized as the model people's noses, and often 8 slaved 
d : w , l lm e he ^w as lessons laid ff a stained-glass window of Joan ihere. His works we« to be mo- 
up In advance for the post-wai 1 of Arq commissioned by a dead duced how he wanted ° n J»* e 
German Deoole. As for America, but imp_eccable abb* who_ worked S3 Jjl ^or Holj^bd re« 


““Vance roi me post-war commissioueu by a dead duced how lie wanted n Ll 7„ 

Sj r -jjl n People. As for America, but impeccable abbd who worked Broadway or Hollywood or die rest 
Ids view resembled Rilke’s : it was . for the Resistance, . . However, 0 f the United Smes wanteci 

LSS^i uo in ads who built Brecht insisted that the Jedding was bis own worst eheSy « leut 
th e m S «^ U T t lu 5 n AL*£? s ^y in ‘“ dy should aPPear with her head in the short run. Bui “J* was die 
and changed jobs like boots, shaven— and no star would ever be best friend of his own hBliaf* ohh 
rontlesS, lacking a cultural past! persuaded to do that I Tlien there principle b fs anA 

I.,u- i ys af . ter arriving he wrote was his comedy, Schweyk in the ’ , 

15 ^°, l,, !bal of *' this mortuary of Second World War, probably ^ well-disposed "ringside com- 

cdSV EOillk 1 ! R. WpaIt 'lafai* n % wriMnu uilili nn aua on A a kolP tllOnUtnr. Prnfpccni* T no n - nlll 


the Prater (oi* the 6km Wr feat) , or unlh 1977? a'Vefereli'ce to’ 7C«wZZ''ot 

Wha't^ Amer1ca UI cou?d ° offer Mm 0-1 ' ^ Dqr,,lB 194 , 3 ' 44 BredlC wrote The “ oUyW00 ^ or conceivably of drugs : 

peace and securitv wns emnori *17" Coucasian Chalk Circle in which 1 saw many friends 

pe never really wanted someth 135 the i celebrated Austrian-bom actress Arid the friend I loved most 

Ida nature would soon have e?ec LS Lu,s0 ^ u - in 9 , ‘ I was 10 star on Broad- Among diem helplessly sunk 

or perverted. \ 11 ave 1Q J ectod wny. Thmr ideas on- acting Failed to Into the swamp. . . • 

_ . r, ...I _ „ 1 . 1 . ..,.V ,LI^ 1 . i_ ., 


or perverted. ; ; 


coincide and— although nfthis point and ends thus : 


l&S' .» 


; WftS'td 


.-jmS wHhco,; Se‘!ri u s;j r p g?, o " lt "i gg 

Mlf.Tl.at the 14 production ” failed L“ b n i ■ a , 0 JL a "? h ; , ' i '" s ‘ ,,tor f f «“!' V»» " lalrafc lei" lj? 


ie - poem w^s apparently aboiit 
% er - j-i® ^ « dd ic ted ; w morphine * 
dtiffo^ihg a'-sfiarp .defclln^ 1 

^e^utetibtj, .find - jJnce^- it : .was : 


was iargely because of his unvield- p o«wr omiyorecnts that “ the nnem 

ing_ dichicticisni, his emphasis on Wh fni.H^ le ^F was ' lrt,man bein B w,lom be Wanted to 

tlidt Un-American activitv class doing. Luis© Rainer wichdi'^w jfroni hpi« *.* • if gavourn ■ * nn n if 

conflict, «d ™ wh“ ■'« /ole, Audon from tho-tr-nslitlon, “doctic. " ° ’ ,be ^ 

seemed to his Indigenous contact a and two decades passed More .the . - 

European "superior! tv complex ”!■ play whs. seen, in New. York. Two , Yet «. fa probable that Brecht 
The hnni- m J n . 01 ' successes— minor Iq Brecht’s w “ s truly attached to Lorre, as also 

nature of fhar “i? 1 f! 16 tal,le Priorities, one guesses — {° politically timorous Charles 

case, ^whHe hidicatin? " ere t - he Publication by New-Dfrec- Laug^trin,. Whom Lyon considers 1 

anpthw^loneeMerm' and nn dnnbr | ,ons 'i 1 1944 of seventeen scenes the fingfa most Important person 
mor^ -imn r. v cb n ^ il 0 doubt from the play The Private Life of ft r b 11 )? in. hls American, exile* 1 . 

iSiiSile AlthriSeS rJJ!K ^} e . Mlister R ace, as translated, by { f bid his feelings, lie must 

■described ,. B ec .j Eric Bentley^ and of Selected Podmst | iave J“ d them*. P® customarily prei 

centra? of the y narco Hr S?friA»° Kb in the Fine English versions of H: R. f erred (o voice a professional reason 

.^££¥rv by Reynal and WK,, “ ck in 

. 4 ■« JXli' “ther J th1.r e a sUbjectfve one,® ThiS 


ever: base and lustful ones, which 
"will do for me”. 

' In his chapter on “ Brecht's 
Women ” Lyon is relatively reticent, 
confining himself to (a) Ruth 
Berlau and (b) Brecht’s wife Helene 
Weigel, both of them actresses 
(though then unemployable) and 
thus collaborators, as being the only 
two women in America who mat- 
tered in terms oE his work. Cer- 
toinly there would be little point 
or propriety lta running through 
the members of the ** harem Suffi- 
cient on this aspect of Brecht’s 
briskness (and hls distaste for the 
bourgenis/capitalist notion of love / 
ownership) is Joseph Lo spy's com- 
ment that he “ate very little, drank 
very Ilf tie, and fornicated a great 
deal ”, A stOry about Helene Weigel 
recounted i here is particularly re- 
freshing in that it was commpnly 
Brecht who came out on top jn argu- 
. ments 'with hls intimates. She had. : 
maintained that women possessed 
greater fortitude than men since 
they had to put up -with menstrua- 
tion and child-birth. Brecht, who 
was notorious for his ' permanent 
stubble, countered: “Men shave," 
■To which his wife retorted: "How 
do you know?” • 

That Brecht, who could put. his 
hand to practically anything, was' 
forced to abandon the Idea of versi- 
fying The Communist Iflanifestp In 
the form of classical hexameters 
might suggest. tM there Werfi limits 
to. his .Ideological manoeuvrability 
that, for all hla foxtness end, 
for. all .-that- tne. old fox. i had no- 
, whpre: eminently desirable to run 
to,, he would not have lasted, much 
longer in the German Democratic' 
Republic. . (At least In East Berlin he 
had, an pppreplaflys audience, oven If 
fnuch ot it came from the hour-; 
geoisle of West Bari in.) During his 
earlier visit to America- he report- 
edly answered Sidney Hook’s pro-. 
te?£; against Stalin's persecution of . 
inpeeut people with the shocking 
^pigramj •’The more Innocent they ' 
are,.. the ipore they deserve to die*’. 
Alert though Lyon is to Brecht’s 
trickiness, he is cqntaut to scribe 
this saying to annoyance at Hook's 
attack on Stalin and a desire to 
stupefy his opponent— without ex- 

K lonng the possible implication (see 
fttrtin Essfin, “ Brecht: Icon and 
Self-Portrait ”, Encounter, December 
3977) that those wlio were Innocent 
or plotting against .Stalin deserved’ 
to.qie for tliat very reason. 

Lyon is good bn the subject 6f 
Brecht’s relation^ with the H Frank- 

c JL J .1 li .1 - ■ . 


hind his gibe that Brecht spent two 
hours every day pushing dirt under 
his fingernails to make himself look 
like a worker. 

The quarrel between Brecht and 
nomas Mann — the greatest German 
novelist and the best living German 
poet, both exiles— is Jess edifying. 
According to Katia Mann’s Un- 
ion t ten Memories , a source not 
cited by Lyon, hostility was born 
early .oq, when somebody showed 
Mann one nf Brecht’s plays and the 
novelists comment— “ Just Imagiue, 
the monster has talent ’’—was 
relayed to the dramatist. The latter 
“!??. WIth 0 r ather sharper 

qmp: "Ac a matter of fact. I al- 
« ° ll m his short stories quite 

Xmiiin Pis feeI intensifl ed in 
America: Maun referred to Brecht 

as a party-liner ”, Brecht described 
Mann s works as '* cl eri co-fas cist 
K*"". was a Pessimist, seeing th e 

nativeM Iff ^ Qu s as .S^niese twins 
native to the German breast j Brecht 

optimist, readying himself 
to Foster a one-souled Germany just 

SjLSf" l S a he could „get 

mfuie Z r an u establishment” 

or figurehead, in America ; 

« ever, was a rebel, a 
professional ‘anti’", in Elsa Lun- 
ch ester s phrase. Yet neither was 
exactly singleminded — both, indeed 
were masters of irony-end possfblv 

n ft p- di fc n th e et3e r 

other d C Ieaned fi *h«u. 9 day ' th * 

Stil , 1 b ® Jn doubt as to 
Brecht s remark about Stalin’s inno- 
cent victims- and what he imended 

dLoLri^ r I wh,le . he h,msel E was 

devoted to the ploy of thesis and 

^rr C i!f S J s ’ w ^ ia 1 t * ,e genernlly ex- 
Fh«if« d fl0m . ojber people was syn- 
’ \r r . pl , Hin .«®PlieIt3Fp When 
Hons Vi artel, a Trotskyist, asked 
him what would happen to those 
. who declined to accept his vdews he 
K 1 '^' '* T^ey ' h a ve to be sho?” 
Given his dialectical nature, not 

?her r U, T d bfl ,eft a, 'va in . 

1 As Lyon says * il was 
^Z tB l who came as near as any- 

nf -rhi° |* a teJ n e * r he complexitiS 

Si -u Br® 6 * 16 ehlgma when he 
■ ^J 01 as “a one-man poli- 

' 'tfnuerP 8 « y ‘ i Th ? tle sci;Jption con- 
tfnued; ■ v.in close coalition with 
the Gdnimurizsts i ”, which now gives 
It an air of paradox. But then, para- 
dox was in order for Brecht while 
^ 0T °lber people. And 
whdt in him was tho licence of the 
would' in others 
be the mark of tho turricoat. 

-'WJ£i9iL comment -on 

Breclit s appearance before the 
Un ' Am erican Activities Com- 
was: ‘He was very sly 

; i!i?i e ®, d : h 9 Pretended to be stupid, 
and tlie others were stupid.” Brechi 
politely stressed hls consciousness 

sL.i, £ a guest in the United 
Mates, freely admitted that he was 
nor nm- bitif i _ ... . 



. , fust. School ”, also evacuated , : to 
America.. Brecht might have! been 
expected to fi lad the group’s self,: 
, critical, dialechca-l procedures con- 
genial, He regarded them as iutro- 
yertbd mandarins, liowever, sol inline 
. verpal subversions of the capitalist 
society . jn which (unlike Bredht) they 
.lived bt ease, - .while they saw Min 
an a "vulgar" Marxist, a crude and 
i retarded materia list, still committed 
to the -stuffy proletariat. Both camps 
had a point : Brerfit iri that hdtf poli- 
tics Were at least down to- earth or 
, f concrete.”; unlike thq school’s dis? 

embodied tiled vising, ' and Xtoodb* 

'■ Adptna- in- the .element ofrtrujat-l&f 


i r n»s consciousness 

sLrr n £ jl 8 “, est a in the United 

Mates, freely admitted that he was 
"? t "° 1 ' ever had . been a member 
l an / Communist party, and cour* 
corrected -the Committee 
regaidJng the year of his birth. 
Martin Esslin lias compared the 
proceedings to tlie cross- ex aril ini nor 
“wiogirt by apos. Then tlie 
w ?f e courteous at least. 
They weren’t as-bad as the Nazis*?. 
Brecht joked, “the Nazis woulcf 
have tet me smoke,” Finally 
the Committee pronounced him au 
no nest and cooperative fellowi and 
a pod. example to others, whose 
Jinks with known Communists were 
principally on ah artistic level— 

A judgment which normally would 
have. .infuriated '.him but, presum- 
ably, , on this occasion,- -merely 
amused. As it happened the hear- • 
mg was held immediately before 
ureenrs previously arranged 'depart- 
,- riire from the country! a ■ colnd- 
deneq. which ^ as, Lyon, - notes, gave 
It is departure a dramatic appear- . 
ance. i It was as if he were, escaping 

•Sss**! a t- W t 1 ch ; h H nc ' ■ hunt from 
l v hji J ‘ h® bad Just been officially 
exempted.) He . was pursued hotly , 
:,by an award of S1,Q00 from the !• 
American Academy of Arts and - 
Letters. And behind him, like a- . 
:bomb- tuned- to. no.: off later, he .left 
hls , dramaturgy. “In one fprm or 
.-‘Rnopheri it was- theatre .until the' 

, .very end/*' ' _ . ’ ■ • ..-r r 

The ,. .opening, quourtipti h from 
Sonnet in Emigration.” (ofso /n- , 


! dexe'd ' V - fsoM*t '. : in ? 
translated by Edith; Roseileare, 

v Kflt'l-Al h HeofU t- . ■ Dfi^_ 4A4!I 4n^ 


. rz- ja iurc 

% . i f ■ * * j’ ■ . • « 

•• **../- *.- • •. 

»-.•! ri 11 *, :?-• ■; # 
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Crossing the insuperable line 

— i* >kn fnrnlru nf TCSSOtlt Of, vision 111 


^ « Is it the faculty of reason, or, vision in the direction of realism. 

perhaps, the faculty of discourse ? Even t | ia legal mind of Perry 
Bv Brifiid Brotthy But a full-grown horse or dog is, Mason deceived itself wlien. after 

J B F J beyond comparison, a more rational, informing Della Street that Kara- 

as well as more conversable animal klll coats made from one-day 
~ nv ;~sALT . than an Infant of a day, a week, or dd n6W . borI1 lambs", he answered 

HENRY S. SAL1 i even a month old The question her ’ prote sting “Seems n mean trick 

Animals* Rights: Considered in - s nQt ^ an th cy rea son ? nor. Can tQ 011 tbe iambs" with ‘ On the 

Relation to Social Progress they talk'/ but, Can they suffer ? otbw hand, if it weren’t for the fur 

231pp. Ceutaur Fress. £7.50. Bentham’s assault on " the in- industry, the strain 

0 90000098 S super able line" was succeeded by cultivated, sothe 

_ Schopenhauer's on £as Salt quotes be born at. all" A amb that is 

him ill Howard Williams’s trails- never conceived because its bleed 

■ . » The lution) those “who set die ms elves J s not cultivated suffers no pain or 

“Put animals into pollLics . tne luuonj uiuac hptween man iniurv thereby. It does not exist 

slogan is urging a tact cal move On l« ^ Jo do so Nehher can I moke up 

a si raiegic view of politics, , annals “" d , ggg a Ricllard Ryder's on for infringing the rights of im 

of the other spenes aie there In 1 T coinage that Individual by claiming to promote 

♦k eady ^ v> i^anTiwal*’ 1 first* organ- father expands Bentham hy an his species, any more than 1 am 

the 1 *‘ political aininal ':. t l E h? q anal on v w Si the struggles against justified in murdering you in order 

bed himself, mid colonized his analogy im e at, » , n tl(e ] 10USa 

environment. They constHute " wTis as S foment oP super" lor your children. It is only humans 
most grossly and b ‘\ t " ly n ®^ 3 a 0 n l ‘V{ & a t he feudal moat between who stand to gain (money, fur coats 
class 111 history, the peimanent stition as 1 co „fi.- me d by the and aesthetic pleasure! from the 
lower-than-slave cfass whom humans r « nd 0 e V o? U rinn. ri?o u^. as Continuation of . the Karakul or 

wantonly Iniprison, _ ear, to iu , Rjc ^ a y rd Ry der has discerned, indeed any annmtl species qua 

wear and use for tnrget-practic . rhemselves soecies. and only humans are hypo- 


HENRY S. SALT i 

Animals’ Rights: Considered in 
Relation to Social Progress 
231pp. Centaur Press. £7.SO. 
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“Put animals into poll Lies . The 
slogan is urging a tactical move. On 
a strategic view of politics, animals 
of the other species are there 
already— and have been ever since 

.1.. .1 '• fl.-ct- ArOfln. 


wantonly ^^“^’--p^ractice 11 "’ Richard Ryder has discerned, indeed any animal species qua 
wear and use for to rget-pr a c t 1 c- biuloaists have trapped themselves species, and only humans are hypo- 
, I, in in i “i &1 S thHrSatai) cFite, em».sh to pretend that by 

cal moiality that Heni j Sult. scl bcine scientific enough to claim profiting from killing iambs they 

ST end huT.™uft..i "mekee Sre benefactor, of larnhe. 

Ids case. Reissued, vVith trimmings, rabbits' eyes_ precisely because Conversely, if, centring the dis- 


formative and discursive on what it 
docs cover. It disposes nf the 
next (after Perry Mason's) most 
popular fallacy, namely that human 
cruel tv to animals is jusi nied by 
the cruelly oE some uni mu Is to 
otlier animals (or, os it is often put 
nowadays, that it is all right lor 
humans' to cot sheep because black- 
birds eat worms), by quoting 
Humphrey Primatt in 177G: "dogs 
will worry ami cocks will iignt 
(though not so often, if we did not 
set them 011 ) . . . Yet what is llrat 
to us ? Are we dogs ? Are we 
fighting cocks ? Are they to he mu- 
tutors and instructors, that we 
appeal to them for arguments 10 
justify and palliate our 
inhumanity ? ’* 

Salt's bibliography is brought up 
to date by a supplement that seems 
(not through sour grapes — I’m nt).n 
little topneavv with articles in 
philosophical journals. Jt is com- 
piled by Charles Magcl. n pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Minnesota 


pacifist and humanitarian ”, mokes 
his case. Reissued, With trimmings, 
by the Centaur Press, which thereby 
keeps up Its honourable record on 
this subject and lives up tn its 
species-reconciling name, Salt’s 
book was first published in 1892. It 
appeals not to mercy (the other ani- 
mals uro nor, Salt points out, 
criminals} but to justice, uud the 
argument at its heart is an expait- 


rnbbits’ eyes miwiscijr *««•—-» Conversely, if, centring me ais- 
rabbits ore fairly closo Kin to cuss [ on on yourself instead of your 
humans and_ yet superstitious v ; c r you eat a oork chop on the 


precisely 


humans and yet superstitious v j c tj m y011 e a t a pork chop on the 
enough to point to the supposed that „ p {g* s |tfe is of 110 

abyss and claim that, wniio it tor- tQ you you are confessing 

bids thorn to vivisect humans, who [bat you would as' happily kill and 
woiilfl yield results yet more useful, eat your nex t-door neighbour if you 
ll I censes riient to treat the sentient took no plea81irB j n hl s existence 

iinl irijiiiaj b in nf humane hq . 1 ._i_ 1 . 


niais uro nor, Salt points out. il took no P lea8ure in existence 

criminals} but to justice, uud tho f. nd , ' ^ and if you could get away with it. 

urgument at its heart is an expait- though rlicy were tilings. The proper question is what value 

sion of Jeremy Bentham’s prophecy in an appendix Salt argues bis that individual pig’s irreplaceable 
l hat, having “begun hy attending to preference for the claim that uf e holds for- that individual pig. 
the condition of the slaves ", human animals hove rights over the tlieo- The answer was given by Thomas 
beings will eventually extend the logical notion that men have or fryon j n 1682: “the lives of all 
protection of the low to “ any sens)- niay have duties towards them. His beBS ts are as sweet to them and 
tive being". choice was correct, -not merely be- the as muc h desire to continue 

causa a right is a dynamic and poll- t[iem Bg mcn do and as unwillingly 
What, Ben ilia m cruclnlly asked in tical concept but because it puts the part tbe m 

1780. traces tiic supposedly “jnsu- animals at the centre of the dls- F 

perable line '* between sentient cussion. Such shifts of centre are .Tryqn Is not menttonea in 

human individuals and sentient part of the process that corrects Salt’s bibliography, which, however, 
individuals of all the otlier kinds ? uur egocentric and anthropocentric disclaims completeness ana is 111 - 

In a competitive cosmos 


philosophical journals. Jt is com- 
piled by Charles Magcl, n pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Minnesota 
and part of the now extensive North 
American branch of the movement 
to Put Animals into Philosophy, 
which in Britain is led by Roslind 
Godlovitch (one of the movements 
initiators, in 1971). Stephen Clark 
and Timothy Sprlgge. 

SalPs text however, addresses 

g eneral readers, in clear, good- 
umoured prose. Sadly, its chapters 
on slaughter, “ sport " and experi- 
mentation need little bringing up to 
date — except in the scale oE the 
atrocities. For what Salt calls 
“ murderous millinery ” it is easy, 
as Peter Singer’s preface says, to 
read the present-day fur trade, a 
murder case in which even Perry 
Mason cannot secure an acquittal. 

Salt, who lived Erom 1851 to 1939, 
was one of the progressives of the 
1890s whose thinking often seems 
nowadays radical to the point nf 
daring. He abandoned school- 


mast or ing at Eton for a col logo and 
the secretaryship of the Humani- 
tarian l.iMgtie, in (lie Luurse of 
which lie collaborated with his fel- 
low vegetarian Bernard Shaw, who 
also recorded Ins horror of the 
** murderous millinery " then in 
fashion fur women. 

There i.s 11 plintni'i aph nf Salt 
in tiie I ladder and Stoughton sym- 
posium The (Icriiiu of Shunt, » lunik 
that ought to he in the hihlingrupliy, 
us indeed ought the first two vol- 
umes of Shaw's collected letters, 
from which there are scraps 10 be 
picked up about S--.it beyond tbc 
scope nf the brief bitii'vupliical bits 
that frame this edition. Salt's cot- 
tage was nt Tilford, Surrey, whose 
rusticity daunted even Shaw's rural 
romanticism. Salt's first wife, Kate, 
nicer 1111 ted with the future Mrs Shim 
in playing amanuensis to Shaw— and 
ulsn played iraiiscripiinns of Wag- 
ner with him nt the piano. 

Four hundred mil lion individuals 
were killed in Brituin in iOSO. Nona 
of the killings was in self-defence 
or provoked by the victim. Indeed, 
those responsible would linve been 
better off economically, anil cdmist 
certainly In hcalLli. too, hud they 
held their hand. The issue belongs 
not to the Frin aes of politics but to 
the core. What Is taking ulnce is the 
systematic oppression 01 one class 
hy another, and it is perpetuated 
by tlic accustomed mcchanisins i in 
tne tyrant class of convention, 
hypocrisy, snobbery and supersti- 
tion. The line of thouaht that Henry 
Salt developed hi 1892 challenges 
philosophy, which is now responding 
and responding sensitively, and, 
; even more directly, politics. 
Is politics n matter of right 
and rights ; or arc we nil in a cqn- 
, spiracy to talk political Justice while 
1 secretly believing that the strong 
1 and cunning arc wise tn express all 
: the blood lust they can get away 
• with against the weak ? 


By Peter Clarke 


CRETA JONES s 

Social Darwinism and English 
Thought 


The 
Burrow 
ideas of 


S rlitical spectrum. There were 
nrwinlan anarchists wlin pointed 
to the redundancy of social regu- 
lation and Darwinian socialists who 
specified an evolutionary agenda .tor 


When D 

Species 

mention 


.idea* ostensibly claiming Darwinian creasingly radical in his old age. Darwinian conservatives who de- 

legitimacy. There are two useful , CQtne to see the moral overtones of ^ 'in rr v, !l H £rn™nrn?ni1 fonded lilerorcliv as natural and 

chapters on the reception of natural Social Darwinist racial theories as Man ia 1871 he had Incorporated radicals who denounced 

selection by Victorian soclal theo- fallacious,.- He wrote in 1913 0 f - Lamarckian idea* into h | s theory P h a e r S“” r ^ And So on. 

rists and on the response by liberal “illustrations of both intelligence L n , a . nu,n her of places. Spcccer nlastlcitv^Df Darwin’s concept! 

uiguuini ut o»ic ayccies-. uia own. Darwinists This leads to a con- nmrnliiv” fmm nil nitric tiin had been Lnatarckiau all alnnt, and , J - nu plasticity or uaiwins toncciii 
Prudent as this ploy may Imve giSSISS'W the thorny issue of , SJld m sIiowSk « a subsSuidal the public demand for evolutionary s well brought out. We ore shqwj 

seemed, it was unavailing if Darwin S^dualism and collectivism which ’ id/ntitvofhuman charu^^both reassurance wns bettor satisfied by bow they were usod hy both par Has 

had • hopedjihereby, » .dlrtr. con- ddbata ; K* y at SSTSfi L»ma«Wa f l.m than h dgU »• *5«L S. „“™ %£?£ 

■ at .the turn at the century. There . mnrlrAd cmiArinrLW In nnu ran natural SeloCtLOU. For Lamarckian- ■ . ..I ... n.il 


seemed it mac iinnMilinv if Ilnrwln v . worm as snowing a sudscukibi 

individualism and cqllectfyism which identity of human character, both 
troversV The cmr £ Da?, bulked so large in ppUtigal debate moral an( j emotional, with no 
wS tiebflteS w^ihe^aMhlythe .ft the turn of the century. Thera , raarked superiority in any race, or 
plar a of mln ' i® ^ “a*!? 8 ! 8 9* th J e0 r ri “ ot • country”., As to the supposed varl- 

• n a S heredity wWch underpin ned Lartarc- al i ons hi intellect between difEer- 


iiBLurui actuuiuit. ajuiiiui lmuii- ■ — -- — ■ * . lA n„i 

ism allowed a role for intelllgonce nml then to prove Its opposite. But 
and effort; It depended on purpose, t Is much loss dear wliy all tl « 


parfern. ^..evoluOun ; Darofitt entracS tSi" ilS M ^ adnjt rnttm S- bopened. The author wrjl^tg = ' 

tifJrt'Irf t ro ^ er “, d 10 of Darwinism in chollopging . due to the cumulative effect of sue- lenge of environment: Under tliose : point hi cmmoclioii with iaciuh . 

favoured .pqsltten of. manprasum- “^ a n n e d d ’ c S 5 h * down aga to aBa “ S2s! ThS T btotagtel ^process explnrauion This la it nod toward* / 

ably deri^ed from selective pro- i oq t, .l ' Darwinian ' lease v ' Wallace was true td the Origin CQ uld directly be apprehended In 0,1 important problem but not U 

in U ?Si U ^ dib!! a S&j!rf primarily in thi per^ectlvl oi bere u 1 sap a rating, on the r)ne hand Victorian society, with the. cliallengo }£■»« very helpful os a solution., . , 

° ®*t.weDlleth4:«itury thraries of func- of the environment now mediated TW* booh provides its with » ;; 

25. seo H ei !-?" n .JSP ? HonaUsm and scientific methodolbgy.- morally ^eutral) from, on the the hazards end rewards of elaborate tnonomy, of. Social JDK.. . v 


.1 fli ■ , . * i- , : . • . . ;. effidencyTAf the 6nd we art gratfcjj * 1 l.l 

< : W , : ‘ .to* hnvd'met 'so'mdny iiiterestina’ « 


j a i... i • • - ■■ • eittraency, Ar tno enq we are grati- t , ■ .h.- - , - . . _ ■ u ■ ' . . ; : • ••;• 

‘ bfld 'fiejto hnvd metso many interesting - ; ' . * ■' <■. Tnf AFTTia tlOll tllPflSP 

:-fi : : : :.ddrived hkinwBhtalmut thdpartv peOpl0 buAorry that wo barelvhaS;: ' UllUUUdUUU pUJdbC 

■ • mouqtey , 0 f th« iStmggle for sub- time to sav more than “how do!l 11 1 """ r m ■■■■■ — - ■ ■ ■—■—■■■■■ ■■ ■ • ! ■ ■■ 

ri '.§!].! ■' 'trqm a rc a 4iti*;of MiUthu^. yo «- do”. ■ Ql\ar\e$ ■ Ashlelsh, hobo. Wobbly. Wi Uiain. Morris: for an . annotated 

■ l ?J 1 8(riS.trene|mntly dOncature^ Dar- ... ■■ • j; <?;■. . ^ .. revolutionary, author of Rambling' -bibliography of scholarship and 
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I This book is ik-scribcd on the 

‘ jacket as a new kind of history of 

i arclutecture which goes * well 

| beyond the tradition of archi- 

| tectural history, which 1ms largely 

been concerned with ouuvurd, 

1 stylistic evolution ... it examines 

buildings as embodiments oF a 
! whole culture, founded on basic 

|. philosophical concepts”. It Is not 

1 « startlingly new idea to include 

.- architecture in the history of cul- 

- tore (particularly medieval culture 

which this book does not touch) 
but Rykwert aims at more titan 
that. He attempts actually to base 
the history of culture on the history 
of architecture understood in a 
very wide sense. 

The classical view of the history 
of architecture certainly implies a 
universal role. From Egypt, the art 
t of building was said to have passed 
through Greece, to Rome. Judaea 
i was included, for Solomon’s Temple 
was based on the classical orders, 
j The world was a temple, reflecting 

• f the universal harmony : archi- 

- tectural proportion was based on 
the proportions of man’s body. 
Vitruvius taught that it was neces- 
sary for an architect to know all the 
l arts and sciences ; all were 

[ Vitruvian subjects relating to num- 

f ber, harmony and proportion. 

' . ,h is the thesis of Rykwert’s book 
•• that the architecture of the cen- 

[ . tunes in which such assumptions 

were taken absolutely for granted 
i. was classical j when such assiimp- 

i; Mans begin to break down, as in 

1 tho eighteenth century, the term 

neoclassical" must be used; the 
[" eighteenth-century architects wore 

the first moderns”. This dassifi- 
; cation underlies the structure of 

his book. 


“ «« ^l* e . introduction builds up tho 

tura »! Cn | P hllos 1 n P | iy of archilcc- 
ti re tiirougli analysis of Vitruvius 

; TemnU compared with the 

- temple of Solomon, using Villal- 
pandas massive reconstruction of 
the Temple. This will certainly 
1 iS,® stra| ige way to begin ‘a 
iiistniy oF arclurectiirc hut there is 
much evidence that such a correla- 
1 w , as fundamental for “classi- 
cal theory. Behind the classical 
. facade loomed the Temple, and bc- 
■ “ Ind that ngnjii the pyramids of 
ligypt. This liistnricaj vision ex- 
plains the allusions in Reiiaissnnce 
arch ilm turn I views, such as SerlioV 

TrnRic Scene ’, in which antique 
co I on unties merge into obelisks and 
otlier oriental Features. 

The First chapters discuss French 
classicism with analysis of Perrault 
on Vitruvius. There is not enough 
in these chapters on French Renais- 
sance classicism, on Philibert de 
I Ornie, on Bnif's Academy of Poetry 
and Music, to bring out die subtle 
changes in emphasis introduced in 
the classicism of t?he grand sidcle. 
The new absolutism, the regimenta- 
tion oE culture in the Colberrian 
academies, reflect a hardening of 
1 c J ass,cal ‘ dea as compared with 
Hie Renaissance, and it is possible 
that Rykweri puts his finger on 
significant points in the change 
when he says that Perraulr’s archi- 
tectural theory “ de-mystifies ” the 
classical orders. This may be the 
root of Bernini’s unhappiness hi 
i arts. 

Chapter six, an immensely long 
chapter with voluminous notes, 
arrives at Vitruvius in the English 
Renaissance with emphasis on John 
Dees Preface to the English trans- 
lation of Euclid of 1670. (This 
date coincides with that of the 
founding of BafFs Academy of 
Poetry and Music in the French 
Renaissance-} It is a remarkable 
chapter and one which illustrates 
the incorporation of unusual 
material into the history of archi- 
tecture. So far as I know, this is 
the first general history of archi- 1 
tecture which assigns a place of 
Importance tn John Dee, an indica- 1 
tiuji of how fur things have moved 
?/«<?<* I pii'bUehed Theatre of the 
World in 1969. Before that date | 


it was assumed that there was no 
evidence of any influence of Renais- 
sance architectural theory in Eng- 
land until the hdvent oE Inigo Jones 
in the early seventeenth century. 

In the now famous Preface, Dee 
shows familiarity with the text of 
Vitruvius and Alberti : he sets out 
the role of the architect as ik»ho 
uniyerfale, knowledgeable in ull the 
Vitruvian subjects”, from music 
to mechanics. Dee’s emphasis on 
mathematics, both In the Preface 
ant in his leadership of the Eliza- 
bethan development of science, was 
rooted in Vitruvian theory, and 
prepared the way for the advent of 
Inigo Jones and classical architec- 
ture. Rykwert constantly emphasizes 
the importance of Dee as prepara- 
tion for Jones. Quoting Dee on " the 
Architect” he proclaims that "this 
is very much the view that Inigo 
Jones had of his calling”. Junes and 
Dee breathed the same mental 
climate . Like Dee, Jones believed 
in the Importance of the technician, 
the artisan, and was attacked by Ben 
Jonson for such low tastes : these 
attacks define the difference 
between Dee-Jones and Jonson.- 

_ The type of building in which 
Vitruvian principles would have 
been applied in England during 
Dees lifetime was the wooden 
public theatre. James Burbage, 
builder of the first Theatre, be- 
longed to the class of intelligent 
craftsman whom Dee influenced. 
Rykwert agrees that the Theatre, 
tne Globe, and other London 
theatres would have been con- 
sciously based on classical principles 
out of Vitruvius, propagated In the 
Dee movement. 

Rykwert makes the Interesting 
suggestion that the Sheldon] an 
Theatre in Oxford, designed by 
Christopher Wren in 1663, “ recalled 
Elizabethan theatres and only 
through them ancient precedent'*. 
This is but one Instance of the 
links developed in the book between 
the D“.e school and the subsequent 
development of architecture in 
England. Without Dee and Joues, 
thinks Rykwert, Christopher Wren, 
would have been inconceivable. 

The thread in the classical archi- I 
teem re tradition which links 


Vitruvius, the Roman, with 
Solomon, the builder of the Temple, 
is suggested In various ways. 
Rykwert stresses the influence of 
Amg Solomon’s Temple at Jeru- 
salem . on Francis Bacon's New 
Atlantis, and presents Bacon, too, 
®s •*! some sort descending from 
the Dee tradition. The Vitruvian- 
ociomonJc synthesis draws the his- 
tory of architecture, as understood 
oy Rykwert, somewhat into the- 
sphere or the occult and relates it 
to the history of Freemasonry in 
which the building of the Temple 
is a major theme, or allegory, 
underlying ritual. In fact, the 
clas.-icai history of architecture 
descending from Egypt to Rome 
aid linked with Judaea, is closely 
related to occultist views of history, 
ir.e link of Freemasonry w J*h 
arclutecture. though it has been 
avoided in straight architectural 
lustoiy, is really quite self-evident, 
as Rykwert emphasizes. 

It is, in fact, a leading theme of 
his book to include Masonic history 
with the history of architecture. To 
give one example, he points out 
that the explosion of architectural 
publications in the second and third 

rl Ararieo a f »-u • .« 


rr “ 7 *.*• »«Bouniar. /uia mar 

the philosophy of Isaac Newton, the 
discoverer of laws governing the 
architecture of the universe, was 
propagated by noted Masons, James 
Anderson, author of the Constitu- 
tions, and John D^sagiiliers, the 
Huguenot refugee, prominent in 
British Masonry. It i s significant 
that Newton, the architect of the 
new scientific philosophy, emerged 
within the century in which the 
classical (or occult) history of archi- 
tecture was still dominant. 

. 1 , h , ave concentrated on chapter 
m (though without by any means 
indicating all its contents) because 
it is more possible to tackle tills 
chapter as 8 whole than the rest 
of the book. Rykwert goes rushing 
on through the neoclassical eight- 
eenth century (mainly Italian and 
French) with the usual masses of 
fully foot-noted information and 


wealth of architectural illustration. 
Cities, buildings, gardens pass by in 
breathless profusion until, at the 
end, the torrent suddenly stops. 
Rykwert is not given to generaliza- 
tion: ho sees too nidtiy things at 
once: he tries to pursue them aO, 

thro^glt a mo Jf ments to appear 

In rending this book one has a 
sense of resw possibilities opening 
up, of a new foundation from which 
to begin a unified approach to the 
cultural history of modern Europe. 
It is perhaps a foretaste of what 
might be done If the influences of 
the Temple were followed up more 
fuUjr (research of this kind Is al- 
ready being undertaken by younger 
scholars) and in combination with 
Vitruvian influences, to form a foun- 
dation to which many of the most 
characteristic developments o£ 

modern Europe might be related 

science, mathematics, music— in a 
new kind of humanism, more con- 

flr’Vfl to u / n P. dern , ma ". more Inte- 
grated with his other Interests, than 
the literary humanism of the 
Rewadssauce, 

. Til ® range of Rykwert’s learning 

ChinPwTn 8 ; History of gardens, 
Chinese influences, festival architec- 

f“' e « a i* contribute to the overflow- 
ing wealth. Great figures in the 
history of thought and science— 
.Bacon, Newton, Vico— are seen from 
new angles. Where architecture in- 
cludes the architecture of the uni- 
verse, Vitruvius and Solomon, every- 
thing is possible. Rykwert Is 
attempting In one book a project 
wtttch demands many volumes: the 
inevitable compression gives an 
impression of confusion. More room 
was needed for the deployment of 
the crowding themes. Wie overflow 
is crushed into the inordinately long 
footnotes which should have been 
included in an expanded text. All 
this makes for rather difficult read- 
ing, but the reward for perseverance 
is great This is no superficial kis- 
t»ry - of styles, no conventional 
fustory of ideas. It Invigorates both 
through the attempt at a new kind 
or history of architecture. 


A palace and its place 


Spanish life — seven teenth-ceutury 

By Nipcl ftlttlfliiittini? : “ff«i socinl status, court diversions, 
^ 'Jienauming religion, wars and money— into the 

1 — T-— . ... pnlace and out again. Within the 


JONATHAN BROWN and 
J. H. ELLFOTT : 

A Palace for a King 

The Buon Retiro and tho Court of 

Philip- IV 
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Rctiro itself, pride of place is in- 
evitably given to the Hall of Realms 
for its special combination of art 
and ideology. Nowhore was clearer 
artistic expression given to the 
power, achievements and values of 
Spain. On the coiling wore coats of 
arms of the Spanish kingdoms ; 


■ round the wails, twelve paintings 
depicting the major Spanish 
X victories of the 1620s and 1630s in 


Madrid has not been very good at 
Pf^/ying bof palaces, and needs 
tn °SLi • j® , tjila from time to time 
to r6mipd,h.er>hat sltq has lost in 

ro Zip restiK&i?*' 1 P 1 ] 1 ? Bin 5* TllQ 

royal residues called tltd AlcAzar 
^ S^ted by fire in 1734, mid the 
1 rotwSfn wi . th Jt 3 notable 



d In ids pocket, unknown afld_ «>*■ •' 

d recommended, he went to. P a . r v'- 

ri ' In order to overthrow the BntijM .■ ^ 
y Government in Ireland. -He'as»8J-- 

is ' for a large force, Lord Edward ... 
il ■ Fhzgerald for p small one. They .1 
>r listened to Tone.’’ Required for »■. t. 
biography of Tone. T,. 

4 'Knaptoh Court, 'York ■ R®?”*..; y- 

Dun Laoghair6j Ireland. K 

;t ‘.. William WUb&force . : ( 17^ l«3): v fc ; 

' . . information as to tHo .identity » |- s 


' 14 Chllbeirton 

:: 1 /.M 1 * 00 . WC2E ; ?JZ, , .times. Hu«dre5 , :.Biiltteaa; v .. fham. fcedhilJi, Surrey, W 
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it - 1 T h ®„ Bu en . ReUto v. -baltae. 


r u "‘ 13 u w.i into, a qecune 

*n the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and only two small sections 
and thfe gardens survive today. By 
Hii®, that tourists . like 

.Tbeophile Gautier came to look 
down their noses, at it in the nine- 
teeuth, .century, it seemed no more 
than “ the realization of the dreams 
°* some well-to-do tajlowchandler 

This, book reconstructs , the 
orlEinal dreajns behind the Retifo. 

describes in new aiid absorb- 
ing detail the various staged of the 
Wacaflartefta. Partly, through the 
c °ntemporary witnesses arid 
§ r ®?ords, partly through archi- 
vai-dqcunients. The central concern 
we.. Ufio|e, -however, is ■ with the 
?Wt Ca S!i*h e expression of the poll- 
4.2*': Position arid’ cultural aspira- 
9l 1 the Spanish monarchy. In 
it fanges much more, 
. oc her major studies 
rjpLf^P^h’Priaces' 1 Luis Cervera’s 
u h ,ei, te'd essay, on the 
itself, A E flc^ rina,S l nulace jh Lerma 
Tk hlr'1'. an d Svetlana Alpers’s 

p *w£lmi)\ n ft the Torre de la 

sr'«sars. 

■ ! 


Europe and overseas ; at the ends 
of the Hall hung paintings of Philip 
III nnd Philip Iv, .thoir respective 
spouses and the heir apparent; and 
. Above. the maid pictures were ranged 
ten of the "Labours of Hercules”. 

. Brown and. Elliott give the historical 
background of the ; .victories de- 
plcted; among them " The Surrender 
. of Breda ”, painted by Veldzquez, 
,and they remind, us mat some of 
V. the .scenes must soon have acquired 

>fluestidhy?.aW ^th oro lyu-. y a e-Li4Vofr- - 


boringly, handled. T •. 

’ The two central figure* in did 
•Whole enterprise were, of course. 
2L*« kln £f fawurite,: Olivares, and 
Philip V himself. Despite ail the 
detqil abdift their lives arid the parts 
they played in die building and 
decoration of the Retiro, both 
remain somewhat shadowy figures. 
Philip’s taste in .art and liking for 
what was modern, is certainly 
revealed more clearly than ever 
before, yet bis actual personality 
does not quite come alive, and that 
is a -pity. 

In the case of Olivares, Brown 
and Elliott avoid the firm and per- 
suasive lines of Gregorio Marandn’s 
interpretation, yet offer no overall 
view of him to put in its place. 
Here the reader may find it difficult 
to reconcile all the contrasts: Jits 
powerful if disorderly mind" : hls 
capriciousness of style without 
capririqusness of substance ; his . 
combination of softness and vulner- 
ability with “ the arrogance of a 
man born to command This. last 
phrase certainly uezds' 'some modi- 
fication. For Olivares acquired 
authority less by birth than by 
accident iu his family, when hts 


two older brothers died. Virgilio 
Malvczzi. his contemporary, avl- 
dently thought that his family cir- 
cumstances explained his rather 
frenetic activity, and implied that 
tuts was rooted in personal inse- 
curity. Olivares "waa not the first- 
born ”, he wrote, " so he always 
had to make himself; nothing was 
made — for him.” It would have been 
lielnful to know how Brown and 
Elliott felt the Count-Duke’s early 
circumstances affected him. 

In. relation to tho decoration of 
the palace, the thematic grouping 
of paintings and the significance of 
their context, are very well pre- 
sented. The only reservations are 
minor and relate to questions qf 
emphasis rather than substance. Per- 
haps the princely connections of the 
" Labours of Hercules " in the Hall; 
of Realms are overstressed. For - tf J b 
subject was : also appropriate to 
generals, and the labours were con- 
cerned ; with the defence of the 
fatherland. and the defeat of enemies 
overseas |n much 'the same; way. on 

New that hung beneath them. 

Among the puzzles that remain un- 


Ronald Haver 

DAVID O. SELZNICK’S 
HOLLYWOOD 

'■Undoubtedly the moat beautiful book j have ever laid 
nanas on ... a volume that the reader Wants hot iuat to 
peruse, but to caress.’ 1 Gerald Kaufman, Listener 
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answered is the equestrian portrait 
of Olivares himself! Where was this 
meant to hang? The tight rein ort 
the prancing horse presumably 
symbolized the skill of the minister's 
control of the state, as It also did 
in the equestrian' portrait of the 
king by Velazquez, apd the eques- 
trian statue by the Italian sculptor 
Tacca outside the palace. 1 Might it 
once have been intended to form a 
pendant to .the painting of the king 
himself since It shares with it (arid 
also With the " Surrender of Breda ") 
a particularly mysterious foreground 
detail, as well os similar symbolism? 

In tlie case of the present book, 
such questions, are more a reflection 
of respect- for the authors’ .know- 
ledge and scholarship than aq indi- 
cation of doubts. Their account of 
tpe Retifo palace is i|nmbnSely. 
satisfying in many different ways; 
It is a major contribution to opr 
understanding of the political 1 and 
cultural lifq of tile Spanish court 
in the reign of-Phljin IV. It Is also 
a pleasure to read. 3 magnificently 
researched and beautifully- produced. 
It deserves. a very wide readership. 
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Feeding the heart on Freud 


*ini|ilii ily, 


By Anne Ducliene 
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It also very ctelic 
Freud’s own sense o! 
limitations (justified 
Lisa turns out to h» 
holding a great deal o 


holding a great tieai or iniorma lio../. ~r n instance afflict her Paradise ■ pain persists (frciui is 

He quotes Heraclitus, that the soul - at that very there, in a wheelchair, his cancer 

£±?B Inflicting Lonillv .dwu*dl and ^.1 


cannot be approached or explored ", 
adding, "It is not altogether true 


D. M. Thomas’s short third novel is SQ tQ b she took rest". Mr Thomas is preparing hero 

extremely complex, ambitious and away w jtJ, her a reasonable prospect the final phases of his thesis, 
demanding. Freud himself is a ten- Qf | n an existence that The penultimate section has Lisa 


moment-someone was inflicting Uorriiiiv auraumu aim w 
the worst possible horror on evil (the mass ntimderer plays with 
another Imman being". We begin children, hut only under Mtrviil- 
to see her as one oE those to whnm lance), h very thing is seen. hiniKh, 
“ the miseries of the world/ Are In the level hghi of iimlersiaii.hiiK 
miseries, and will not let them and forgiveness: with love in l ho 
rest" Mr Thomas is preparing hero heart , Lisa tells her lumber ( tun- 
the final phases of his thesis. do mess ", her mother corrects her). 

. The penultimate section hna Lion ft 


” flip rltloViiaee however prevails in the fourth- section or but is in fact tne niaeous inassucro 

1 1,owever ' ?/ ie white Hotel where Lisa is of Babi Yar. Here Lsa lives her 

quui es Yeats allowed a respite in which to take early fantasies ot bodies toppling 


choir, ulsu iiccmmls fur l lie duilhl-s 
which may dug any reading of this 


ni.irri.igf. admit i felly to an owta 
linivr, in .1 parody uf Taiim’. 
l(‘tt«*i* song), t if Dahl Yar. f« 

I nil. me e, ii is s.iid : 

Must uf ilio dead were poor and j 
i l\ii crate. Hut every single one , 
oi tiii'ni' h.ii! driMintd dreams 
seen visions >uni hud amazing 
i-xperii’iues, t-veu the habej (n 
mills (pel Imps especially the 
babes in arms I. Though most of 
I hem had nner lived outside the 
Pudul slum, their lives and his- 
tin ies wore as rich mid complex 
u> Lisa Kriliii-iii-Un't-iisiciti’s, if a 
Sigmuml Freud had been listening 
mid taking miles from the time ot 
Adam, lie would still not fully ( 
have explored even o single 
group, even u single person. I 
K.ich sentence hure, idler the first, ! 
emit «iiiis something woefully slack; > 
which dimes strangely from some- i 
one uhiitii to publish. i Iiis year, hit [ 


justice 


describing 


with E se?cnhyk iq 6 amplify ^and * o!* soviet contrasts with the tentative perfunctory elsewhere (and always in the hiniinn uf the cage— from I 
rect his Account of it. Her uueasl- radiance of the final, purgatorial unable to resist a bit of bravura: exhaustion, perhaps, after being pm. 
ness, now, has sources outside her- sequence, in a desert camp of Pules- Lisa accepts her second proposal ot through so many hoops. : 

Gorbals in the garden 


novel's territory ns tne junusenpo rect ms Account ot it. tier uueasi- rauiunce 
of hysteria He in fact moves Ills ucss, now, hHs sources outside her- sequence, 
storv beyond the Freudian confines 
—into u modem world where pub- 
lic horro ,a can eclipse private night- ^ ^ • . < 

mure, and finally on into u vision | r%Q I O 11*1 tnP ft 

of tin lifter-life, llis csseiitluL con- vJ\Ji L/dlu 111 Ulv/ 
cetn i« how we may learn to bear 

the contrary kinds of the pleasure- ■ - .■ ■ ■■'," » i ;, ■ ■ ■ ■ "! ■ .. ■ g, 1 ™ jggOs mi 

nnd th o death- Instinct in our ina was 

nature: “'Eros in combat with Jjy A. IN. WllSOll been?— i 

Tliumitos " ; Ceres and Medusa, as When he 

ho also often puts it, in a Jauus-like ■■ - -in' common! 

conjunction. It is something with j. i. m. STEWART : people c 

which in the end lie can only Andrew and Tobias a person 

fSlc 0 llv':° C,,C y ' , " a '' g 2 ^ s P b2B78"s GOl “ , "“ 1 £5 S °‘ 


technically. _ _ ^ 

At first, though, loynily embark- - question posed* by" that amusing to keep up with the changing 

inn under the Freudian flag, he ' , . , ... - . " u Q °k The Man who won the Pools, fashions or the underwear or the 

makes some prelLy unreusonublo Readers of Appleby’s End will i t is repeated here with sharper opposite sex. More importantly, it 
demands on unprepared readers, remember that nearly all the irony. is the essence of Mr Stewart’s 

It seems mlv fair to stress that, tho characters turn out to be related to , . _ , world, like the worlds of Dorothy 

firm two of the book’s six sections a now wholly forgotten Victorian Andy comes to Felton House as l. Sayers or P. G. Wodehouse, that 
ure nut fur the Nquemuish : renders novelist called Rnuulph Raven. He the under-gnrdener and finds that j t i s self-contained and unchangc- 
SislSiei a contcniplate fist* was enormously prolific and given the (adop.ed) ao,l and he.r . S hia ab le. 
repeatedly rammed Into vaginas, or to writing grotesque crime stories : twin. They aro in fact both children 

multiple ^suckling of hotel dinner '‘facetious and polysyllabic and ^ staying together ^wlto* Tob^™ ncli? 

fihnuM nmhnhlv nnr evim clearly thought It lust the cat a -®h l P during tho. Second World War j staying uigcuicr wuh iouvs linen, 

ShScira” and'ore probably of Eastern Eurn- the. warden oE an Oxford college, 


1960s middle class: "Andy’s think- 
ing was seldom — how could it have 
been ? — of a very sophisticated sort. 
When he read a book, ... it was 
commonly about .Tames Bond and 
people of that kind ”, Can such 
a person, through education, trans- 
form their Intelligence Into that of 
the educated gentry ? It is the 


could have done. People quote a 
lot in Mr Stewart's books. Elma 
must be the only girl of her ago 
in the United Kingdom to hnvo 
buttons on her bra, but It Is doubly 
reassuring that sho does. Nor 
merely would It be troubling to 
think of such a demurely fastidious 
writer as Mr Stewart having reason 


inn under the Freudian flag, he 
makes same pretty unreusonublo 
demands on unprepared readers. 


demands on unprepared readers, remember that nearly all the irony. 

It seems only fair to stress that tho characters turn out to be related to 

fim two of the book’s six sections a now wholly forgotten Victorian Andy comes to Felton House as 

ure nut Cur the squeamish: readers novelist called Rauuiph Raven. He the and * 


disinclined 


repeatedly rammcnl 'Smo ^vasin as*" or to writing grotesque crime stories : Hvin. They are in fact both children 
multiple suckling of hotel dinner " facetious and polysyllabic and who survived the torpedoing of a 
guests, should probably not even clearly thought’ it Just the cat’s ,-Ship duripg thir Seconcf World War ; 
attempt them. The sexual fantasies whiskers”. ’Another Michael Innes ant * H I e tl P/“^ Q J ly T ? £ a 
of the young woman who becomes sto f y. The New Soma Wayward , 

the hook’s chief pratagoiilst, they concerns rh e death of a prolific fi e IJ r “ as ,V T 

have to be undergone, by committed modern novelist whose husband, Mr Stewart to expand in his delicate 
readers, as part of the raw material Colonel Pettlcate, decides to con- Hn *j slightly whimsical way on class, 


repeatedly rammed into vaginas, or 
piultiple suckling of hoteL dinner 
guests, should probably not even 
eitempt them. The sexual fantasies 


ing Motion? 1 Th? ,,, Xte il hStef» earning her consldeiable inconie by about each other because of social why not? " swmnpw qi « ««-» m 

in the Austrian Alps, to which she concocting parodies of her peculiar j l! n ?? s - S j 0, i, enough, Andy is f^ r - hSTSLaii A,,d y «»l think of this. « ; 

imagines herself taken by a name- prose. “It didn’t mean a thing. But ^ *1® j « e V°» / tvvn s m ^j S r f UB “hsurdiLy. course he did not. But he, Mjj 

less, faceless lover, represents, that, of course, was juBt as it should ft p o P ted father) sir (the young This is a world whore everyone s mere character in the stnry, mattPM 

Freud later unsurprisingly explains, be. To hell With the operrf being ■ always address their elders as sir’ conversation is more polished tliun much loss titan the willy, nieaJiH", . 

the body of the mother, “a tilace friterrliptu. Business As Usual was 1 in Mr stewnrFs world) and meeting our own nnd — as Is only right in voice oE Hie murntnr. It was *[. 

without sin, and without our load to be his bio tto. henceforth - “'P 1 ®, l *\o - local doctors daughter, the world oE a great detective nurruior who Lliought of 

of remorse **,- and “wholly' com- . As one of the most omliflc nf ^ b y ® fi^nend. Elma is an eman- writer — eyoiyone’s behaviour Is while we me In the grip of * . 1 

mitted to orality", of a blissfully mffirrJ L. tT u clpatid, sexy girl who very nearly nefttdr, and their motivos for Action Stow mi’s fantasies our miw 


ceal her corpse and to continue ®" d the comic expectations we have 
earn imz her cnnsidei-ehlA inrnniA about each other because of social 


pean extraction. Their collision for Andy says : 

the first time as young men allows s “ Let’s have a pilluw-fight, Toby, 

Mr Stewart to expand in his delicate like in the stories about your 

and slightly whimsical way on class, daft sort of school." 

and the comic expectations we have “ It's a bit old hat, that. But 

about each other because of social why not ? ” 

differences. Soon enough, Andy is So for a minute or two they 

calling Howard Felton (his twin's engaged in this ritual absurdity. 


our stuffy parents and grand- J 
parents *’) hut nut less serums j 
("fun is mie thing ami marrlauj 
is Another"). Clever, fruity oH ( 
eccentrics f I high Felton in thli 
book) inhabit -our older univera - 
tics. In the iiilcrmitional art world 
there are heterosexuals and in the 
English country, uentrv familki 
still keep iinder.gurdencrs. 

Even the lower-class charactm ; 
still blinking nt the unfamiliar lUjj ; 
having been transported so qaiag 
out or Buchan or Hardy, can* i 
associated with the mnsr saiisfyuiWf 
upper-crust thoughts. When AmF; 
comes upon Ho win d carrying a Mg 
num of eluinipagiic: “ Ho bon.; 

however, whui could onljf 
chuructcrizcd us u detected j 
appear mice- much us might Ifti 
though Andy didn’t think of Up 
n club servant who has been su- 
prised by the secretary misappro- \ 
pilntiug whut Is proper only for.®,, 
consumption or the members .. 

Andy did nut think of this. ® ; 
course he did not. But he, ‘ 

■ ■ ■ ■■■Unrl M 


of remorse",- and "wholly' com- , As one of the most • orolific of ^obys girlfriend. Elma is an eman- writer - everyone's boliaviour Is 
mitted to orality ”, q£ a blissfully mbdern writers T I M St var clpat6d ’ W ? !rl .who ’ery nearly nektar, and their motives for action 

infantile, narcissistic kind. Cer- mbst havTtoved deliberatelv wiS ? f ch ®? s /“ the happy family clearer, than Is the enso in "real 

tainly the lovers Indulge In efcstatic. E fa e idea that fih chese fan Usi^- S’™ And X’ 1 rt0 les f but Ilfe • Thfl ? la8S str ! ,c J: ure 

.and oblivious orality while the the Raven ^ani the WaVw«diS^ u? more sensible, saves dip day or less as . it was before Hitler’s 

other guests are being variously • tK w 111 what Langland calls " kynde war. The sexual motes aro lnosor 

drowned, burnt nilve, killed In cable R J' very wS-loved prSessl^nal ™SL Qn f ac . tua,l y Quotes the ("It’s wonderful that one Is allowed 
;«rs, or swallowed up in landslides' and^eacher^ : medleval poet, but they easily such fun nowadays. Just think of 

.while attending other guests’ tUre, he must often have wondered 

funerals, (Readers may warm : whac the world will make, |na 

somewhat to a young English offi- hundred yearrf,' Df 'his fortv-six f ' : . • * . . i i 

■I T L , '■ with oil Ilia deliboruo pulenra 


war. The sexual mores aro looser 
("It's wonderful that one is allowed 


such fun nowadays. Just- think of why nut?". 


imtiirully turn tn country houwjfl 
Luiidon clubs. Uuudiug his 
Is n very burm loss plensnre, 
long muy bis motto bo Busmen p. 
usiuil. M It’s u bit old hut, that-ln: ’ 


at a cost 


' asks, with all the deliberate patience tendency to confuae muddle Jfi 
.and earnestnoss of the conventional certainty und- waywardness . 
physician. Wry ness and self-dcnre- moral corruption, or In Ids dWJJJ}:' 


l-WJJ*- * ^ ■PPropri«?ly. tamest 

prose. the chicken, which runs round- 2 *— 


ANITA MASON,;. 

.Bethany. 

219pp. Hamtsh Hamilton. £7,go, 
0 241 J05137: ’ 


physician. Wry ness and self-dcnre- moral corruption, nr In hi- 
cation aro not among Simon’s ennr- for n rigorous scrutiny m . 
acteristics. He Is able, unsmilingiy, hdedloss . thought and action - j^r- /. 
to utter the phrase, "communication evasions and secrcis can 


break". 


wTUDtvnn uiui s-r 

a social or a psychological- ‘"1. 


The spell of the monstrous 

~ ' Barnaby Shane, eager for prettv well ct 

By Valentine Cunningham wT o" B . » 


FRANCIS 8TUART: 

The High Consistory 

B20^p. Martin Brian and O’Keeffe. 
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Francis Stuart, born in 1902, is an 
old man with a past. And at one 
time it did seem that the past had 
quite swallowed up the person 
formerly best known to English lit- 
erary historians for pipping Yeats to 
Iseult Goune when the poet thought 
he could simply switch his bruised 
affections from Maud to her 
daughter. Stuart wos, of course, a 
bit of a poet himself— and more 
than a bit of a Fascist. He was a 
collaborator with Hitler’s regime, 
choosing to spell out the preroga- 
tives of his own and Ireland’s 
neutrality by living and broadcast- 
ing in wuitime Berlin. He wrote a 
tome called Racing for Pleasure 
and Profit in Ireland mid Else- 
where, a pre-war clutch of lushly 
religiose fictions (he wos a young 
Cacholic convert) which were good 
at action and the life of cities, and 
a post-war group of fictional cases 
for the forgiveness of assorted 
transgression. After that, silence. 

Minor fictions — numerous though 
they may be— and a minor sexual 
coup with Iseult Gonne don't earn 
you much of a place in the story. 
Even the academic places that migftt 
have been relied on to record the 
odd trace or two, a Pelican Guide or 
Companion, it might be, or a Sphere 
•History, or (surely) Martin 
Seymour - Smith's compendious 
Who s Who in Twentieth Century 
Literature, apparently found him 
worth remembering no more. And 
in??' s “ dden, y an d surprisingly, in 
1971, the old man was flamboyantly 
back with Black List , Section H, 
ly , flowed by Memorial 
Si"*?, ‘ken by A Hole in the Head 
(1977), and now by The High Con- 
sistory. Roistering and raw these 
a u e SCi ‘ a PPy» challenging fictions 
about old men, a roster of ageing 
creators, thfee writers' and a 
painter, Luke Ruark (H), Fintan 
Francis Sugrue, Barnaby Shane 
(also known as H), and Simeon 
Grimes, all Clearly cast In the image 
or Honnr . Francis Montgomery 
Stuart, all haunted by grislhtess in 
their pasts, coming up to the time 
when they’ll be past it with women, 
a, l wondering whether the modern 
world of • violent, politics '• and 
liberal-minded' novels Is 1 any 
country for old men ", 

Black List , Section H had a force- 
ful kick In it. Much of its jolting 
punch ■ ■ came from the raunchy 
toughness with which Stuart’s 
surrogate, H, relish ingly relived his 
long sexugl history. Joyously, the 
narrative smacked its lips over H’s ' 
chain of explicit and. increasingly 
dlsgu sting love bouts. Life with 1 
Iseult, a tangle of good Catholicism I 
and . unwanted contraceptives, 
soou gave way to the two Parisian 1 

) •?“* iM v snd the like, 1 

not least./bpd - with menstruating 1 
gj« (‘ft Never mind he , 

a irV'<ini Sh i e undressed without 

S3 n ®ked, ex- 


(note the naitjeV dkughtec/ of a. hlmsplf r . for ha vvrUes wit 
Wealthy Russian Jew; and ,tf Polish . evident delight; irr his; own 
atholic nib they . • (willi ^Romany • - happily, too, • : • for - his readers* 


Occasionally ills afforts meet with tj°n which it may be foolhaw l • 
artljng success. Kay, for. example disrupt. Key admits to a -faulty, 
in what is almost the only comic sense of justice repud Wte^W“Sfc 
Dmeiit In the book— suddenly sees a. productive deviousness Hnaify.1,.,; 
a v6fy pSih 1 axplanatlnn fqr a child- Bins, to rensgert itself in 


„ ml uw iron--. 

?’ j 1 ® ve rapture wlthj. Found ”>,• 

agic raslm ? - wfUl-a. l LUAma‘W I-.I ' 


Dys ter icala teach mem of the patient Many of Simon’s, ideas (whtw 
. tq the healer—" this man had the novel . elaborates) are' und®"' 


' happily, too, ’ for ' " his "“readers* s ^” d Bfc , ^ loW^sF end' of si mprai '{^ sses? Benumb er of small ptuiUte 1,3 end over^|'; 

. blopd,jo artount fof Lisa’s uncora- ; who cen . always rely on him for which , has truth-telling, and, objects. Following ' ail this insight, simpliclty-r-but at a fairly ;*? ijU 

"f* :l b00 ^> with deJer, . ihrtgrUy,;- at W other. In. 'AnltS. iTSperlSSfl^ Sfl standard in emdttonal wear end toer. . .-Jjf,, 


•irow npia«>i .jw * » l 0u8 M patient, twists t.'bf ptoti, some good Jokes' Mason's 
. Rhe" U - suffering. Jrow ?ome amusingly grotesque characters -; : -P«oW« 
1^ * ht v lc ^ '^d.uo very ^QUblbig.ramindars^P c 
>rd# : (uid bvaty^ ft Mlled ma^lagc: 'V real .■ J - “ . ’ l whlch :i 

- a ” d Atldr«u'ah4.;ro6Ws v 

Vf’Thls Whole . se^qa.ticd . describing, appoint these reqdeira. wh 
or enaiysji. is ftiastorly , H- recreates been wondering • whai • 3 
U tie , r tqnsfaiV ::'-.beiween v the ; ..trould do BowAf 
i aytictalwed ^ .• 'thebtetlcat. , ’.JR P* Aovqls is 
‘ **-“ • 2 -‘ — ^Irtk dctuBF 'tndy be/sutpris .. 


Oxford :Rfid 


i 

>h! 


n 

1 

seed 


ftQdy i tnovesbet^eeij 
H^Hi% \ 1fcft bh^ i house; ;:.noc i 

issqctftUpu, Icomi. flrp. mo very ; good-looking yqdng 
nuMn^itfie- trsdl- then, at; fhevppposlte' : ends, of: tho ... 

1 !|dunw;. beautiful^ sqclai speptrutn, who turn, out - to What'T 

differ fent*. fathers; f Ta’idehUfialj '.twjnsi- Am* ■ * 

its 'Oncpuijtetea,; Aiidy; ii..tha Wopted . child 
^feh^ilOw^clfisS tr - 
leak*:, with 'Trcomit 

CP I t’s 


iChtur'flctt^ed i : to at 


- wiixuuy. mauuey y. « mo peuyip naps, as uncontaminaicu -rrAdtK?: 

Whortule the.-Vforld: could: listen, to make them,. (He might hfve ^Ej , 

.. thij. i map, I thbughti .there Could be wpll to remember Louis; Mac? . 

*Hq yietnatp- M .". ). . . caution i “Naha of our 

■ ’ Life at Bethany; is based on, the Pure, ««. all Tiave m, * ed A TM;: 
bn the .Principle • of letting ; go : in (ha Are self-decolvers. . 


Shamelessly in tha .men’s urinals 
Qf . Vienna. "He was realising 
once again - in astonishment ", this 
time in Nazi Germany, “that under 
their public clothes and behind 
their seemly . -fagade women are 
constructed for tne most unseemly 

• i-. sensational act imaginable” 
APd women of all sorts are like 

Sugrue of Memorial goes in 
■ to the shock of 

fhl «lsh moral guardians, not least 

• * who question him with 
' • r ^lf. priestrtrained scruples: . 


tog;: ray Of be 




a bought' 
q's 0f anno 


'■;i hAoe^ ed P r “ ,t ' Tha unclean 
' ;f ,£ °“W Cbus be wallowed in 
• l! :SiiL #nB j;*.' lc was part of tlie 
r^ ^llpwedS pIcture blessed by the 


= Barnaby Shane, eager For pretty well 

I wrnf g , ( S e GiIde m the 

1 WC , a BerIl n train, "our tiny 
_ squalid heaven”), spends much of 
c m * e « ,n H ea< l preferring 
p. rad y, Brontfi and the poorly 
Claudia Kelhr who blurs into Shane's 
dealings with his tormented muse, 
e- in tins novel modern Ireland is 
made as uncouthly violent as the 
Bromean Angria — the Iron Man of 
m Gondal '"or was it Angria?’’) is 
now a guerrilla— and Shane is as 
unfunny as ever Heathcliff was. “It 
. nad come about without ceremony, 
devoid of the age-old, private 
. PPScantry of embracing, disrobing. 

„ Afterwards there was none of what 
“ the Joys-of-Sex books call post-coital 
I tenderness " To B terrorist Shane 
1 confesses his own “ taste for fuck- 
‘ ing things up", for “living in 
l cl( j? e proximity to sensation, also 
, f a| lecl nostalgie de la boue". This 
a Is the “shameful glory" that “In 
! * ® r famous novel, someone called 
‘ Heathcliff found solace in”, and 
s that all Stuart’s old men are solaced 
• by. 

» w 1 *, certainly no joke having 

I 7tPU^ y Brontd for your muse 
( Dante and Ills long-legged, reen- 
r age Beatrice, Keats and his rather 
f irioodv Fanny Brawne, Van Gogh 
and the girl in tlie brothel at Arles, 
these men and their angels and 
muses, right back to Christ and hia 
1 Magdalen, hadn’t to face a situation 
' s “ch as this one”). The “company 
of fictionnl heroines ” that haunts 
i the painter Grimes in The High 
. Consistory -- Tolstoy’s Katusha, 
Yeats s Cathleen Mangan’s Dark 
Rosaleen, as welt as Emily Bronto 
and St Thdr^se of Lisieux — does not 
make _ for an easy life either. 
Especially now that Grimes is 
finding flesh-and-blood ladies so 
problematic. 

The High Cotisistory has still a 
tasfe f ° r Stuart’s practised reliving 
of his hero’s sexual magic. Grimes 
never tires of recalling his French 
Lisette and his Dutch Libertas. 
The women now in his life can be 
equally eager to undo their Jeans, 
and they come as outspokenly crude 
as any of the other females we have 
encountered in Stuart's pages (“Is 
It never going to stop ? I thought 
she was referring to the phono con- 
versation, but when I looked round • 
f saw her peeing”). Just like his 
predecessors. Grimes finds the 
simple fuck ” “crudely wonder- 
ful 1 and " worthy of a place in this 
report i 

Like them, too, he can mix his 
erotic styles. Animalism copies as 
straight as before.' Much is i made ; 
of an ocelot and -the sexual thrills - 1 
which playing with it grants 
Grimes's Canadian friend Claire, j 
Just so. rabbits were central ex- ! 
empla in Memorial: “While you 
were under the shower I looked 111 - ' 
to the inner part of the hutch. ... I 
parted the veil of the minute temple 
with my index finger that had never i 
touched or ontered a more tender | 
and magic place (not even the 
female orifice). For a moment 
before letting the two layers, one 
of straw, one of fur, fall back, I 
gazed on the fragile, breathing 
circle to which I, like you, was 
linked in the womblike enclosure ”. ! 
One of the things wrong with Joyce, . 
argues High Consistory novelist J 
Banina, keeping up . SRiart’s long 
hostility, . is that Ulysses banished' ; 
" Nature ” : “ there. Isn’t , an animal > 
fat. sight : in; the whole of . the famous ; 
novel there is only a mongreF and 1 
a cemdtery rit ”. Also cbhflniied ib 1 
the irtorq 1 frklngly ■ ; pUiSh ' ViKqrlan : £ 
; brothil. Mode' .of Stuarf? ‘heroes at 0 

prone to impress as " the twin dyna- J 
mos of femininity, - or luminaries in V 
partial # eclipse Hereabouts, the; f, 
more bizarre transacdons' of Genet h 
dramas take place (Grimes's Mai- the' e 
pleasures him in -kit borrowed from ii 
the Vienna Burgtbeater wardrobe, r 
the- habits of -the Empress on loan c 
from the State Museum;' Claire _ 
slides easily into the part of " My l 
black, shiny big-bottomed long- j, 
tailed mare , as seen at Quebec tj 
gymkhanas) j, 

And, as elsewhere in his novels, d 
Stuart Is as obsessive as- odier bad a 
Catholic- boys like Genet are over c 
the intussusception of religion by g 
sex (and vice versa). Stuart's heroes o 
are always being cast as . Christ, o 
their women as Magdalens. “What p 
would the average priest have made q< 
of the girl who didn’t cease from 11 


cabaret girl in the rue Dulong". 
Sugrue’s schoolgirl is repeatedly 
™ Ied , 83 his “teenage Mary 
Magdalen . And Grimes, as richly 
literatured as any of them, will not 
be left out: "Ah, my Princess 
Casamassimas, Albertines, Marie 
Antlonettes, Magdalenes . . , 
Jokey, like Beckett, about cross- 


bars, partaking of sacraments be- 
tween the sheets ("rolled over and 
buried my face in the pillow that 
was at once transformed, practically 
transubstantiated, into Nicole Kara- 
moushka’s breast ”), Grimes has 
litanies only for Claire (** mystic ”, 
mediatrix" “Claire of the Holy 
Sisterhood’). He even gets his 
Saint Therdse (young Miranda 
Reilly, actually intended for the 
Carmelites at Lisieux), in a tatty 
Left Bank hotel. It is a redoing of 
old Catholic myths— and Stuart does 
rather keep on redoing them — that 
does as gratingly little for this un- 
Catholic reader as Genet's turbulent 
blasphemies. To be sure, Stuart 
manages an occasional ironic smile 
over his remythologizing— an Irish 
Island,, for instance, is proved holy 
by being no good for television 
reception — but generally he is all 
too grimly serious. And as myths 
S 9 , The High Consistory’s under- 
girding idea of an Assembly of 
obscure poets and myth-makers ” 
to which the best artists are 
mystically elected, a secular Com- 
pany of Heaven, comes wearily 
short on needful conviction. 

Stuart is serious as well, however, 
about what’s new to The High Con- 
sistory, and what in fact makes this 
novel more moving than any of its 
predecessors. Unlike Stuart’s other 
old men, Grimes suffers lengthy 
bouts of _ impotence, when be 
fumbles vainly at the persons of 
attractive women, and fails to amuse 
them with eulogies of Titian’s 
manual dexterity. Like Prospero’s 
farewell— and The High Consistory 
recalls and reenacts The Tempest 
as keenly as A Hole in the Head 
parallels Emily BrontB’s life story — 
Grimes’s memoir (he’s preparing it 
for his Retrospective's catalogue) 
makes a celebratory adieu to his 
magic. Enjoying Miranda was a 
final fling. His arts are dying on 
him. He roams tlie prisons of paint- 
ing, Chicago’s Art Institute and New 
York’s Metropolitan, with mounting 
dissatisfaction. The end of the novel 
finds him In a garret "that reminds 
me more and more of Van Gogh’s 
tiny final studio". And this vale- 
dietary noto' is i very compelling 
indeed, not least because it is shared 
by Old Li sat be, whose threnody about 
the frustrations of lusty old ladles 
(relieved, naturally— for this is still 
Stuart writing — by a gratifying 
escapade with a boozy Irish fisher- 
man) Is one of the finest things 
Stuart has ever written. 

A reconciled old age, then, and 
an acceptance that the wild sexual 
past is over ? Perhaps. It is, how- 


ever, rather less easy for the reader 
to stomach The High Consistory's 
valedictory smoothing over of its 
heros political past. Like all Stuart’s 
oldsters. Grimes in the 1940s avoided 
arguments about ideology, nut his 
neutral Irish head down, and slip- 
* n 'to the apolitical whale des- 
cribed by Orwell. In oilier words. lu> 


* ----- ijvm.sii™ miaio Qcs 1 

cnbed by Orwell. In oilier words, lie 
went to Berlin to paint Hitler’s 
portrait. Didn’t Leonardo, he re- 

oiac*?* &?!i ™ u? d up vvilh riie Bor- 
gias ? DIdn t his own Jewish Ameri- 
can agent after all encourage him ? 
And anyway, even if “according to 
» «< e -. €nc< ?’ Hitler was a mon- 
», it wasn't from him I caught 

SXrf V lii te,,de,,C . ,es ’ Tljere are roa- 
sters all over Hie place”. So, in- 

nnfimsSoii 1 ’ 6 * ar *V ■ at,d Stuart draws 
polemically m this novel once again 

on the fact of nuclear violence, 
brlmes attends an anniversary talk 

thp LJfe ” by “one of 

“’rotoislnng company of Hiba- 

(SufrA'te SU I v,vor L s of Hiroshima 
(Stuart s men dote, by the way, on 

the coincidences of anniversaries: 
they, help justify, as well as lace 
together, their actions). Like 
S u A rt3 ot ? ler recent novels, The 

“W ch L rts the awfHl - 

?RA *nd f Insh wa tfS re ’ both old 
IK A, and now repubJican, in both 

involved p UBrt ®P P® r ently been 
P^fd. For good measure, It ndds 

ferlSS 6 ?- 6 ® llber « lo nlsts. And, per- 
sistent as ever, there’s .the coittinu- 
ifjf ^VifrootT of “vaporisation” by 
the Allied nuclear weapon (“ Around 
the perimeter crawled partly skin- 

5 iS 1 ™' s roall blue blames 
iuckei ing over their peeled, phos- 
phorescent bodies. The skin Sung 
rrom their hands like gloves turned 

Lff ,d anrf U f ” t0 pul1 them 

were’ caught '^J 1 ch thelr ,[n ^P' 

0Ut * The Hi * h C Oil sis- 
i! 1 ? no roeans as exculpatory 
Sectl0n H whs. There 
btuart s H went aggressively on and 
on about the spell of the monstrous, 
the lure of outlaws: an attraction 
subsequent Stuart heroes have 
Hnd 


— , — l/Rl I, rx 

preached at great length tha 
aesthetic . invigorates of . risk, 
especially the risk of infection of 
the psyche in tlie service of Hitler 
or the company of the morally un- 
healthy, the book-burners ancf Jew 


slayers, the perverse and the rick, 
Outside- the moral Palo ” : the 
-Irishman had his traditional excuse 
that Cromwell had been a kind of 
Hitler, a reflection that's rumbled 
on through Stuart’s novels. Still, 
; r “® High Consistory the ola 
political . Jonah of the 1940s is re- 
f erred to only gently and mockingly 
in Grimes a repeated exclamations, 
"Venerable Jonas 1 ”, “Swallpwed 
Jonah I" Almost as though Black 
List had put a case that did' away 
with the need for any more really 
strenuous arguing. 


One thing that mightily afforces 
The High Consistory’s more cusual 
way with Grimes's political past 
(there is none of Black List's 
serious questioning, for example, 
whether H betrayed old JcwisEt 
friends by going to Berlin ; nobody 
is around asking, like Black List’s 
Julia, ' Are you stlJI a Fascist?”), 
is its keeping up of the Intense 
fudging of fact into fiction that 
characterized A Hole. Black List 
had mildly floated the idea ("Some 
fictions are completely true and 
some facts are not true”), but it 
was, for al] thnt, intent on explain- 
ing what H/Stuart actually did. 
But in a A t Hole, Emily Bronte 
nnd Heathcliff were afoot in 
ulster’s streets, and that is the 
sort of reality Stuart now prefers 
to proliferate. To be sure, The 
High Consist or y has a lat'af Stuart’s 
previous historicities — Iseult Gonne, 
Mrs MacBride, John Berryman, 
Churchill’s daughters and Biiton 
Grange = School, Rugby, are still 
on stage. But these, it is Implied, 
are only as real as Shane’s hero 
‘ Lord Nelson or the people from 
Tolstoy's Resurrection who also 
haunt Grimes’s mind. On the 
Nevskii Prosper kt, St Petersburg, 
at 9.30 pm In October 1870, Grimes 
is greeted by Ivan Karamazov ; 
or is it Stavrogin, or even Dostoi- 
evsky himself? “Had I only lovod 
In _ the imagination ? ”, muses 
Grimes. “ Had I only lived in 
Imagination, come to that ? In any- 
case what Is * make-believe *? ” 

Grimes returns to Berlin In aid 
of a television film about his life. 
He visits the site of hia old apart- 
ment, “round a couple of corners 
from the Hotel am Zoo”, in Ran- 
kestrasse (a neat reference to the 
great German historian). And 
“ Buck after all these years came 
the forgotten atmosphere of my 
room when, having returned at 
night, I pulled the cord of the 
blackout blind, finally fastening it 
with a little tug, before pulling the 
long curtains across it”. So exact 
la this placing and detailing, 
Grimes might be Giinter Grass’s 
narrator in Katz und Mans, won- 
dering whether to rub onion juice 
on his typewriter , the better t6 fix 
the very atmosphere of wartime 
Dauzig. But Grimes goes on to 
recall liow two British agents came 
to his room to urge his help against 
Hitler’s Eastern Front adventure. 
So Grimes/Stuart'a Berlin is just 
a fiction? Or a Joycean "Just a 
Hcadon” ? -I prefer Grass’s truth- 
Joying .straining for the facts. 
Prefer, for that matter, Black List’s 
defiant owning up. In that, novel. 
H . imagined the contempt of the 
whole healthy world about to be 
turned on him. But he never 
doubted that .the place of fiction 
must not be an attempt at self- 
Justification ”, The High Consis- 
fqru is the worse for altering H’s 
mind. 


A mouthful of ashes 


By Richard Brown 
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kissing, dropping her tears on,, and 
wrapping her long soft hair around, 
His feet ? ”, . H gibes at . pious 
Iseult. Tlie sight of w an old fellow 
who looked like an' ecclesiastic on 
holiday with a young girl in black’ 1 
reminds Shane of Cardinal Dani&Iou 
who died “in the apartment of a 
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To some people (the makers . of 
shocking, television documentaries 
for instance) the only fellow- 
humans word) bothering with ate 
extreme cases pf self-destructive Iso- 
lation and .degradation.. For this 
reason the seven stories in this first 
collection by Niajl Quinn may appeal . 
—in their subject . niattqr at least. 
The central protagonists .share a fan- 
tasy of social and spiritual aliena- ‘ 
tiou. . The, outside, world,.. whether 1 
m its sexual customs or just in the 
day-to-day Activities of grown-ups. Is > 
a “strange ritual” tq them, a hypo- 
critical veneer upon basic human . 
greeds and power lusts. They may 
observe tills ritual with a mixture 
of envy and contertint but have ho 
part in it except! when oh the re- 
ceiving end of die arbitrary bruta- 
lities . of -tne impersonal authori- r 
tarian "they”. Quinn’s characters 
hang around the bars and! railway . 
stations of European capitals. If 
they work it is. in some semi- or 
non-legal capacity -and primarily to 
fund die next drink- or drug expert-, 
ence. Several of them live for these 
lynched moments of escape which 


make them children (or is it grand- 
children by now ?),of Timothy Leary 
and William Burrdpgh?. • . ' 

The first paragraph of the title 
story, " Yoyo vie sets the scene. 
It h; a hostel fpr Itinerant workers, 
gastarb$iter, jn Germany, Voyovic 
is dead by -suicide. ~ His- friend 
vomits, then finds ’temporary relief 


claret and blua scarf to n West Ham 
football supporter. Through , his 


erne, his fragile hold on' life and sex- 
ual Impotence. But a rootless Itine- 
rant has no relations— what is one tq 
do with his ashes when ha' dies ? Our 
hero shows his loyalty In a singular 


fashion ; with the help of -a quip of 
coffee lie sits down and ; eats, them. 

Those who continue will find in 
the second story, “All to Nothing’' 
a disturbed', adolescent boy, . con- 
temptuous of normality in general 
and girls in particular, who , fools 
his, parents-, and .psychiatrist f by 
feigning affection for ;a looal girf. 


bn returning to. Europe, where he 
tries to gw work, food and shelter, 
he finds little more' solace. 

• All of these stories are told in 
clipped sentences and half- 
sentences. Narration is mixed with 
“free indirect "■ rendering of 
characters' thoughts and moods or 
eise is carried through * their 
memories. Most experimental hi 
ite, nqrretiye-but least convincing . 
is the story “The Search ” Th Qr | 
is some colour and Inventiveness 
to. the language but an inability to 
avoid the loose and the predictable. - 
And even simple tbings like the 
Characters* names could be Im- 
proved .to heighten credibility..! 

successful is the fihal story 

Brigitte **. This seems less to be 
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- violence, prostitution, drugs Qi wrU 
. ; °ns kinds and the-, ineviteolp vomit 
all turning .up. - Here,; however, 
there Is- more substance to . the 
brutq]-, persecution, with a group , 
of .small ' town - Irish bully boys 
castrating ' Brigitte's threatening . 
arty 1 -: liberal lover-; and,-- tha crass 

f rejudica - end Jstupidity about lre- ' 
arid' tliat : Brigitte meets, in; a - Lon- : ' 
don pub after she has fled to Eng. 
land is also convincing. Ouinn tom- 
. -bi qes' /narrative r. ana ’nfmnbry to 

E oworf ul eff ecc as Briritte’s' present 
i juxtapotod • with ‘.ibe ? traumatic 
-past. ‘‘-if Brigitte ” redeems a first 
■ coubcjldn which thigh* Otherwise be. 
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The mountaineer as metaphysician 


By John Weightman 
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Although Michael Roberts has now 
been dead for more than thirty 
years, I suppose his memory is still 
secure in the rather narrow world 
of modern poetry, where indivi- 
duals, even of different generations, 
tend to be exceptionally aware of 
each other as members of a 
beleaguered freemasonry. He was 
not only a minor poet with a per- 
sona] voice; he was also a central 
figure, as editor and critic, in the 
poetic world of the 1930s, in addi- 
tion to being a friend and associate 
of T. S. Eliot. Had lie not died of 
leukemia at the relatively early ago 
of forty-six, lie would, in all likeli- 
hood, have been an important 
presence on the post-war literary 
scene. 

But it is not, in the first place, as 
a poet that T remember him. By 
chance, I spent n term at the Royal 
Grammar School in Newcastle in 
1937 or 38, when he was u muster 
there. (Something must be wrong 
with the “Chronology" at the be- 
ginning of ibis volume, since it snys 
flint Roberts left the RGS in 1931— 
a misprint for 1941 ?). I do not think 
I ever knew wimt he was supposed 
to leach officially — Dr Grubb tells 
us it was physics and mathematics — 
but I have a vivid recollection of 
his weekly talks to the Sixth Form. 
He was a big, craggy man, with an 
aggressive, no-nonsense manner and 
a rough voice, tempered to some 
extent by the amused glint From 
behind his spectacles. He would 
settle himself untidily at the 
master’s desk and begin speaking 
at onco, ns if Lhere had been no 
interval since the previous session. 
He didn't talk at the boys, although 
.fia occasionally speculated. Hbouc 


their possible attitudes to what be 
was saying. He Just sat there and 
thought aloud about whatever theme 
happened to be occupying his mind 
at the moment: on one occasion 
it might be tne Confessions of 
Saint Augustine, and on another 
the traditions of the music-hall, 
since ho had just seen a variety 
show at the Theatre Royal. 

I was enthralled, because it 
wasn’t the usual, mealy-mouthed, 
schoolmasterly chat, hut a stren- 
uous wrestling with ideas as he 
tried— with the occasional relief of 
an expletive — to organize them in 
front of us. Many of the remarks 
he made and the metaphors he in- 
vented on the spur of the moment 
have remained with me over the 
years, not only because they were 
individual iy telling but also because 
they seemed to be part of an evolv- 
ing system. The fact that this 
system depended ultimately on 
Christian belief, which I already 
knew was not tor me, only made 
the experience more absorbing. 
How could so robust a mind accept 
the fuzzy margin of faith ? I didn’t 
solve the problem then, nor during 
our occasional meetings later in 
London, and jt did not seem to be 
fully elucidated either in his 
writings. 

His written style, both in prose 
and poetry, is stiffer, less varied 
uttd exciting, than die impact of hia 
speaking presence. He was a good 
writer, uut not one of those people 
who become more vital on the 
printed page than they aro in real 
life. In this he was the opposite of 
T. S. Eliot, who often appeared 
Longue-tiod and slow-moving, as if 
the slightest utterance were an 
anguish for. him. Anyone seeing 
the two of them together, without 
knowing who they were, might have 
thought that Roberts was by far the 
more brilliant manipulator of lan- 
guage. Only one text quoted in this 
volunie gives something oE tha 
quality of his conversation; it is a 
talk on mountaineering, which 
begins as a light-hearted pieca but 
eventually, and characteristically, 
defines Roberts's favourite sport in 


the light of the attitude of the 
human mind towards the problem 
of evil, and does so firmly, but with 
no trace of pomposity. 

Although' he made his public re- 
putation as a poet and a critic of 
poetry, ho remained very much a 
scientist, convinced of the validity 
of the scientific view-point on its 
own level, and of the need to incor- 
porate it into any modern system 
of thought. It is interesting to see 
that, in an early review, he chides 
even Eliot, with whom he was other- 
wise so much in sympathy, for 
being too dismissive about science, 
and in particular for failing to see 
that it had changed the nature of 
certain social problems by turning 
the question of production into a 



question of distribution. Even in 
the slightest of the review articles 
assembled here, there are hard little 


nuggets of thought concerned with 
the relationship between science 



Michael Roberts at Hermitage 
Castle, 1938. 


nnd humanist culiuro. Fur lnsi-imr. 
he lakes issue with U*-iii.md 
Russell's bunk, I'/n 1 .SVi.’mrji.- “nr 
look, because it defines .scinne .is 
11 puwrcr-t bought " or ihe ability < n 
change the world, wlieicas^ a* » «*rd- 
ing to Roberts, tin* pnwoi is a by- 
product of a deeper quest for 
truth : 

The scientist's search for gener- 
ality through successive jh\tr.ir 
tioits resembles I-' rij'.ou.i'-* search 
for reality. • . • Metaphysics .uni 
ethics are not identical with 
religion, and there is m> reason 
why u scientific met a physic 

should not he uri'imipjnii.tl t*v 
some form uf mysticism. With Mr 
Russell it takes the form of a 
pessimistic gnosticism. A person 
who condemns I lie universe us 
Mr Russell does ... is neces- 
sarily religions, for the scientific 
metaphysics merely permits one 
to suy that any universe in which 
there is scope for mural effort 
must nppear to contain evil as 
well ns good. The observer, being 
himself part uf it, cannot con- 
demn the entire scheme nf things 
unless he has recourse to some 
religious standards of judgment 
over and above his ordinary moral 
standards. 

I am not sure that I entirely agree 
with this, but it prompts thought 
by justifiably complicating n pnib- 
lem that Russell had perhaps ex- 
pressed in too simple a form. In 
another review, Roberts complains 
about “ the slovenly Unchrisiiunity ” 
of the Thirties which is as bud as 
“ the slovenly Christianity nf a cen- 
tury ago”, and ho adds tlio chal- 
lenging remark; 

Most Englishmen — including com- 
mnnlsts nnd those who profess 
and call themselves atheists — 
would, if they tidiod their own 
minds, find themselves driven 
back to a Christian theology ; a 
few, like Mr Murry and perhups 
Mr Eliot, would discover them- 
selves to be heretics, unwilling 
or willing, as the case may be, Lo 
submit to Holy Church. 

In the process of trying to tidy my 
own mind, particularly in relation 


Reliving the Great Story 


By John Mole 
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When lils last full collection of new 
pooms. One Foot In Eden, was made nee d r« com 
a Poetry Book Satiety Choice in the 

finrlna of 10RG P«I, U n A/T..:- mystenes .win 


I havei been asked to say some 
thing, about poetry, and at the 
moment can think of nothing to 
say . except that there cait .be no 
certain definition aF poetry, and 
that if there were it would b 
no conceivable use to" 


, . we are going, and, mechanism 

since we are not alone, but mem- theh most 

bera of a rnniirW famll,, b.... .uj 



AMERICAN HISTORY 


r.i n I- if 1 in h litnature, I 

,i.ii. in ■».-.■ Iimv. n nf this h; 
oiu-ii pioii"-M ti mm be|i e vfl rs j/ 

,,f Chriala, 

ih.olojiv. uhilo Nclf-c.nlciHd 
i .ii liol ii , in. iv hr i,ir iLiu.ivid frea 
ihr tnnpoi.MA noun ,»i the Chink I 
1 .mi mi n. .im tu moving w I 
Kohrits’ siilr uf ilit* divide, but I ’ 
wish hr li.ul lived tu t l.iHorute these 
iilr.is in ■ *i t* .(iiihoriMtivdy in some 
di finiiivi* wink. His last, vinccnj. 
plrir,! hunk. 77ii' Mcfiite af Mm 
iniit.iiii<i smiir t:m«l ihiiiRf, but bkfl 
iis iMi-ilm-. .in ihr Modern Mind 
ami 'I li>' Ri-i'ir.i! of if m lVert, it ■ 
liuuilv rourspinid'. to the full (ora | 
of Ins iiilrlli'i l. j. 

Ills port iv ilnrs not clabona j 
ih-injvht; i.nln r it ox presses, la 
trims of ii.iiui.il imai'cs, a stoical 
uli < |v|.iiic«* of tlio blind play j 
fiiiTv s in tin? ui-i vrrse, mt Bcttp- ; 
iimr which nimi underlie iU 
thuiii'.lit, rsjiri: Lilly when ilic poet/ !’ 
iliinktT is ,i stirnlisl itiul a moua- ■ 
Mincer. Thus his belief did note* [ 
cl mil? n trap.ic sense nf necessity, J. 

u.s iii : J 

Cnmc wilder, conic prey tumbled | 

sky, ; 

Align* of ii nil's' » nil places, wreck. 
(If music mid sunlight: he the tab 
Of fancy, mid all childhood gram- 

Conte, you were always there, hi 
chaos.,, ;• 

nr agnin, more ironically and era; 
Gnd-icusingly, iiu .i late valedictBj; 
poem : ’ ; 

“Already” said mv host, M Youhnt| 
arrived already? t 
But liy whur route, wlut ingeciouj; 

raccoun i? ' 

It was inconsiiler.ite of you to ii;' 

so suddenly, ! 

Placing me in this ndiniioui' 

quandary. . 

I liiiil predicted a great future fa! 

yin, ;• 

A future without happiness orbitf! 

I had prepared u suitable mania-- 
leu in for your reception; . 
And now you arrive with a buadk-. 

of daffodils, a fox-temdi ' 
And n still unfinished .smile. 
Really l” 


the .siime story (Muir saw tills, 
and lhat the risk to the (wetry® 
thut it will iiecomu repcliitvc, 
wu shall feel thin tlio myjtm " 
dissolved rut lie r than wa™?'. 
tlirmigh rcpetitluii ; so ho has ttw.- 
chosen to focus our nnemiw ^ 
poems thuL m-u unnuesiiuiiQoly »- 
cussful. Symptmimtic fa'i"*; 
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of communism, and d {stance in contemplating It mini n 
: harrOwingly witnessed «« , is no easy option; It is ilie 
1948 putsch in Czech- »Wk of. poetfc discipllna and tha 
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The senator in the skoonskin cap 

By Hugh Brogan 
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rate they stood there loving him. 
while reporters scratched their 
heads. One of them commented, 
Something had happened. They 
at it. I didn't”. y 


Nothing seems deader, at the 
moment, than the politics of the 
195(t.i. The hopes, tears and pro- 
blems of that decade were actually 
much the same as ours (it was 
then that the word v recession ” 
was popularized) ; but at the moment 
it is easier to be conscious of the 
fact that times have changed, and 
we with them. So all the more 
praise is due to Charles Fontenay 
for the admirable work of resurrec- 
tion that he has performed for Estes 
Keftiuver, a leading figure of the 
period,^ whose claims on the atten- 


got 

All the same, it is not surprising 
mat, as Ml- Fontenay shows but 
does not. perhups, sufficiently 
emphasize, Kefauvcr’s appeal was 
always at its greatest in farming 
areas. In the 1950s, before tha great 
collapse in the agrarian population, 
wlien thousands of votes were still 
to be garnered from it, politicians 
were always promising to save the 
family farm. Kefauver was fore- 
most among them. Coming as he 
did from rural Tennessee, he knew 
how to talk to Farmers, and was 
perhaps seen to best advantage 
shaking hands at a country cross- 
roads or making a speech outside 
a country store. This style proved 
immensely appealing not Just to 


tion of posterity are real, though a Pe eal ™g not Just to 

singularly elusive. The foundation S , d t fari J iers (to many of 
of his political achievements, such seetSld i-i. 0f he 


political achievements, such 
as they were, was his amazingly 
strong hold on the respect end 
affection of large numbers of 
American voters. His popularity 
was durable and formidable enough 
to o'arin his competitors and keep 
them at work for years to circum- 
vent his ambitions; and of course 
it encouraged him in those ambi- 
tions; and suggested the means by 
winch they might be realized. 


seemed dangerously liberal) but to 
the people of the Middle and Far 
West as well. Some of his greatest 
primary victories came in such 
states as Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
J? 6 ,.? 1 ** , his Waterloo in 1956 in the 
California primary, where the farm 
Interest was being overtaken by new 
suburbs, which preferred the more 
urbane Adiai Stevenson. It must 
have comforted Kefauver somewhat 
to know that the competition he 
represented had been so keen that 


is Winston Churchill, who got us 
through the war, I am firmly con- 
vinced, because we found he could 
make us laugh, 

Kefauver can stand, therefore, as 
a model democratic politician, 
except In one respect: it is not 
clear how much he achieved. His 
quest for the Presidency was never 
likely , to succeed (Mr Fontenay 
argues that he might have beaten 
Eisenhower if he had won tfao 
Democratic nomination in 1952, hut 
I doubt if he convinces himself and 
he certainly does not convince me). 
It distracted him from his Senate 
career for five years, and may have 
shortened his life, so exhausting 
was his method of campaigning. It 
diminished his influence by deepen- 
ing liis alienation from his party’s 
leadership, which was never certain 
that he had abandoned his ambi-. 
tion ; in particular It is hard to 
account', for the reserve which 
President Kennedy Showed towards 
Kefauver except on the hypothesis 
that Kennedy always saw in him a 
possible rival. After all, the two 
men had competed for the Vice- 
Presldenitiel nomination in 1956, 

■ npd Kefauver had won — largely, 
Robert Kennedy thought, because 
of the 55,000 cards which he sent 
out every ChfJstmad. 


Kefauver's great Senatorial hear- 

flnT he ¥i W i ere u 0t f? 0 * 1 ? presiden- Steven so tf °waf d f S rn H ? 60 that investigations^ to organized crime 
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rliuy can nerve in d'seoyer jh 
varimi!] mmi lit) mil crisiw « 

Thu tutiilly acliluvud iMcnn«rt“; s 
a rutmluiiuii. ' f . 

KimMurly, while 

ideiiilflL-uilnii wliii K«rka il**Ci ; . ’ 
derail in dutnil, his own ' 

passed over us lltu wurk * rX 
not aiilU'd to prose l , < :,ion - JoU. ' .. 
this selealvt'iioss fitivin* “rj- . ' • 

justified; mir uiultrswndlM = •; . 

wiint Muir found in KafMjjJ'.-. 
nut os a number of tha ■ 

which— like ninny uf KoJky - s - 
— begin “ in tlio midway ol iJl'i* / ; - 
point decided by llio chunw 09 
moment, and yot at a 
point”. Tim© epm* ott the . . 
would offend against-’ tha . 

to write only out of * ■ 

admiration nnd would disff«'^ - 
tioiv from what matters w c *3|4^;-. 
the siiltn of. 'u * coiisde®. ,- . 
tliovoughnoss. It is the P oe !5? 

Knight admires above it - .7 ■ 

corn is to explore us fi 0 V55L i ’■ 
Muir’s personal life— io r«W%» -• 
clarifying passages from '■ 

blo&ranhy, various letters 1 

Cal writings — us a means Of ■ • 

its Spoclaf quality rather tnsc ^jL 
academic piecing tqaet licr ?^r#tv ; ' 
single. : feature ih *" i " VP; 
literary portrait. • .. •'•TjifV;; 

One finishes the book»«^g'. , ;l. 1 
always be the enfee ' 

about Mu^r. with Hie , wnsew.^e : • 

ing. been taken inside the 

T|. ..•tea.. Jl.-m.aPU and 


1350-51, whTch made him famous, 
KeEauver discovered the art of rous- 
ihg the public,' and tried to turn it 
to good use in furthering the re- 
forms that liis investigation led him 
to support. He wrs only partially 
successful in^ that instance ; but by 
the end of his life he was a master 
oE publicity, unequalled, probably, 
in Congress ; and to his skill at turn- 
ing on the popular - voice, so to 
speak, he largely owed his last great 
victory, tho passage of the 19G2 
drugs act. 

He had a large following, in 
short, and turned th$ fact to 
account ; but what was, his appeal ? 
The question baffled the liberal in- 
telligentsia for most of his life. 
American intellectuals have never 
taken kindly, to hayseeds, for rea- 
sons that do them little credit ; 
and Kefauver (who graduated aim 
lauae from . Yale Law School) nosed 
as a hayseqd; most zealously, lu his 
last years, when the logic of his 
views on economics had led him 
to take' up positions which looked 
more radical than they were, the 
New Republic crowd were perhaps 
reedy to take him up as a lovable 
mascot, an anomalous totem : but he 
suddenly died on them. At least 
this occurrence has prevented the 
emergence of a spurious Kofauver 
myth, like that which has come to 
ffi« U . n k,. l ? ormar Senator Sam 
SSE* w the same token, the riddle 
of; his popularity. has persisted. It 
ii^uchte, Mr Fontenay V credit 

answfirfng l^for u*? B way tm ™' ds . 

surely there are good empirical 
reasons for think 1 —! 
opinion was in.sp 


cowboy gear to prove that he 
was just as much folks as ol’ Estes; 
and that, while so arrayed, he met 
Kefauver, who was wearing an ele- 
gant suit (this story is n D t told by 
Mr Fontenay). The coonskin cap 
had been abandoned when 
Kefauver’s ten-year-old son told him 
that it was all right for kids playing 
at Davy Crockett, but not for tiieir 
fathers. 

Mr Fontenay brings out beauti- 
tuHy, in pages which I mean to 
plagiarize at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, the importance of Kefauver's 
rich sense of humour. It was a good 
thing that a man so accident-prone 
knew how to smile at himself (he 
once had to make a speech with, 
both hands in his trouser pockets 
because he had somehow lost his 
belt) nnd his sense of human absur* 
dity helped him to preserve liis 
legendary mild patience in the face 
of endless obstruction in Congress ; 
his relations with ills most ingen- 
ious opponent, the Republican 
Everett Dnksen, were pleasingly 


of the citizens, but by the time they 
reached their climax in New York 
an enormous radio and television 
audience was being entertained, 
horrified and Instructed by the long 
procession of picturesque villains 
that the Kefauver committee 
workers marshalled : The Walter, 
Little New York, Greasy Thumb, 
Joe Batters, and Smiling ' Jimmy 
Sullivan, a crooked sheriff from 
Florida. Many a shady deal between 
the mob and the politicians was un-; 
covered (to the great injury of the 
Democratic party and consequent 
indignation of President Truman) 
and loud were the cries for reform. 
There were few other immediate' 

Ice to point to 

T ._ of Kefauver’s 
own pblht of view 
the matter was less clear-cut. True, 


achievement; surveyed dispassiona- 
tely, however, its limitations are 
more apparent than its virtues. lr 
did nothing to make American doc- 
t ° rs B11< i patients less anxious to 
throw drugs at every ailment, and 
nothing to encourage greater ecomo- 
mtc efficiency in the production of 
medicines. In this way' the inten- 
tions of both the President and ihn 
Senator were circumvented. 
Kefauver, heir to the old Jeffer- 
sonian and Wilsonian faith that he 
was, believed that effective anti- 
trust laws would tend to restore 
primitive capitalist competition, and 
thus preserve America from both 
creeping corporatism and creeping 
socialism. The economists round 

Ken .*!f d u y ’ no J t - abl 7 J- K - Galbraith, 
would have dismissed suqli views as 
merely quaint, but they did believe 
that antitrust activity might help 
curtail inflation as the clash with 
the steel companies in 1962 seemed 

ft 0 ah? r0 ! e 1J ^" e - J ^ rufi Act - ^ Hi is 
light, could satisfy neither party: 
American drug manufacturers were 
iett at liberty to continue their 
monopolistic, profligate and greedy 
ways; and no doubt they will be 
rfiv r 5™ b V. apan , ese p reducers any 

SSeSc,™ 6 - ** ‘ ,r ° du « ra * 

In , 1 M'» n H the P lJniHr y elections.. 
Si;™-? Harry Truman dismissed 
primaries as eyewash ” ; then 

KJKHT him in tlie New 

Hampshire primary, and was 

y cret “ted with farcing the 
President to make a prompt declara- 
5 K 5 L, “ f hIs intention to retire. 
Kefauver subsequently entered 
thirteen other primaries, won all but 
two of them, and would quite pos- 
sibly have got the presidential nomi- 
nation if his campaign had been 
better organized. Nobody has dia- 
nnssed primaries as eyewash since. 


Kefauver threw liis considerable 
weight behind Stevenson after his 
own defeat in 1956, largely because 

1 ve got a lot of respect tor a man 
who gets into the primaries and 
Fights it out, as Adiai did". In 19Gfl, 
obeying the hint, J. F. Kennedy 
used the primaries to establish his 
appeal 111 the eyes of ihe voters ; 
In 1972 and lSDS McGovern and 
Larter used the primary route to 
impose themselves 011 their party— 
and Carter has explicitly stated his 
admiration for Kefauver's exankple, 
Giveii the ' exhausting, expensive, 
irrational way in which the prl- 
marics are at present conducted, 
that example is perhaps a mixed 
one; bur though the system may 
reformed, it is unlikely to be 
abolished. So Kefauver’s essential 
doctrine, that the people not the 
party bosses must choose the can- 
didates, will stand. 

The legacy which Kefauver's 
friends would most like to see real- 
ized is his character. It would 
indeed bo a good thiug if, now and 
ui the future, Americans could pro- 
fit from the spectacle of his rigid 
integrity, his political courage and 
fairmuidedness, his ceaseless devo- 
tion to his duw as he saw it, and 
his warmth, Fontenay makes the 
record of these things readily avail- 
able. A Nashville journalist, he was 
close enough to see Kefauver plain, 
but nbt so close that his indepen- 
dent judgment was compromised. 
He writes extremely well — not 
merely better than most American 
academics, which is poor praise, but 
better tli an most American journa- 
lists, which, is not. He has an im- 
pressive command of the sources, 
especially of the Teunessee news- 
papers ; he judges intelligently sad 
argues persuasively. The book h 
handsomely produced by the press 
of Kefauver’s first university, where 
his papers are now deposited. All 
in all, it makes, a worthy memorial. 


warm. In his bast passage Mr Foil- 
ten ay shows that there was more 
to It than that. Kefauver was 
notoriously withdrawn and hard to 
fathom in his private relations— 
even his wife Nancy said that it was 
hard to tell what he was thinking 
—but in his youth he had been a 
lively extrovert, and his humour 
was the means by which, in middle 
age, he could still- at times throw 
himself into Jus old attitude. To a 
man of his intelligence and ethical 
fastidiousness fyere was little to 
be said for ■ the accustomed rituals 
°,v politicians’ approach to the.. 
- people ; but no Others were , avail - 1 
reasons fm- abI f* Ad entered into theft With ; 

nn!“"5 . f P. i . £ mklil * .tbatj^m^ can : gKs fejl P Ia aHto“n« spirit which ! 

“-lie fahd thid- was perhaps tys magic) 


most in- earnest. 

The point he made with his 
example was that if electioneering 
only means by ’ ' ' 


was the 



about Mo(r. with t § 6 
ing. been taken inside tbe fjEfr 
a journey of' discovery and r® ^ 
Rugae &ij gait's own & 

a.-, paqtry ' which- 
one’J iuiud rarlter alowy. ^^JIS; 

altpches itself wR^ A, *S- P S2L:' tV: - 


whom wft-'know hotter 

to .ifilfr wbrldil . 
fiece/ndv love 1 f ,( 


a^Bralfe . ?Jsk 

of the chief undermmers. Kefauver ly as If he. were in the Senate But 
£ 2 e „ 0 . f J t l earli ^ t beneficiaries, he. was never artificial? Sis ! 
Yet he used it precisely to prolong condescending, even when Ha WO c 

the sway of the ancient faith, When was 

he talked of '* the public Interest ” 

(a. favourite phrase) the words 
carried their, full, weight of mean- 
W.8 and authority. His awful orato- 
rical style *'(he was notorious as 
one of the worst ftumblers in the 
senate) never seems to have ham- 
Pi 1 . , ’ m to bis use of .radio and 
television ; perhaps He understood 
^actively that, as the late Mar- 
- “i M c ^bhn put it, television is 
e cool, medium. He came over as 
tu y ' honest, sensible and strong 
£tne. embodiment of American 
did the same on the 
. '■He was forever tying liis 
2 SJJS mt j % ots * muddling words, 
ir 11 ^ Shakespearean quota- 
could not. even get his 
vgflei .mark, .right, and always. 
d-;of ^ his ; “skDgnskln ” cap 
•piS uncpnscious was try- 
“ Skuukskin ”l . 

. . _ -aken his blun- 

or sincerity. At any 


results, and critics like to point to 
the fact as',a_prQbf 
futility. From Ills owi 

the matter was less ^.. — . 

he and his colleagues were disap 
pointed by the failure of Congress 
to act on tiieir recommendations. 
But Kefauver thought that to edu- 
cate the public was worthwhile in 
itself, and he had certainly done so 
(thereby launching the age of 
sophistication). Second, the com- 
mittee’s activities stimulated a great 
deal of local reform : Florida, for 
example, was cleaned up, ceasing to 
be, at least so glaringly as before, 
the mobsters' second home. Third, 
a fair number of the reforms pro- 
posed by the committee were 
eventually passed into law when 
Robert Kennedy was Attorney- 
General. As reforms go, always slow 
nnd . incomplete, this is not, a 
discreditable score. 

.It would be Interesting to know 
more about Kefauver’s relations 
■with Robert Kennedy, who qeems 
to. have acted, consciously pt hot,. 



niy means by which the 
people could be reached about their 
business, then one had bettor get 
on with-it, ;A man with a less kindly 
view of ;other human ■ beings, aud a . 
more solemn view of himselt, could 
never have attained such wisdom. 
And it worked, as is shown by the 
fRct that he could make himself 
ridiculous without for a moment 
weakening people’s serious affection 


■he was coming round a corner all 
the, time ; or slicje down a baggage 
chute into the middle of a waiting 
crowd when no portable stair 
arrived at' his plane's door ; and 
still the voters listened to what he 
hml to say. In this respect the only 
politician he reminds me of at all 


posals arising from Kefauver's 
investigation of juvenile delin- 
qency, he wlio successfully prose- 
cuted seven 1 of, the great steel 
companies for price-fixing, he who 
put through the Kefauver-sponsored 
-Antitrust Civil Process Act. oE 1962. 
Kennedy was Kefauver’s sort of 
Attorney-General; but it Is doubt- 
ful if either man ever recognized 
the fact 

. The centre oj ' Kefauver’s politi- 
cal programme was his commitment 
to anti-trust, pad the crown of bis 
end-trust career was of course the 
KefeuvetvHarris Drug Control Act 
bf 1962. The Story of. its passage 
has often been .told, and Mr Fou- 
tenay adds little to it. But he does 
the Story justice, and brings out, as 
any honest narrator must, ; what ad 
ambiguous achievement it was, ..But 
for the tli alidom Ide,. . disaster, 

Kefauver would not have got any 
sort of bill through the 1962 passion 
of Congress ; when .the thalidomide 
story broke the Kennedy Admini- 
stration took over tile bill and 'cut 
out all Kefauver’s anti-trust . provi- 
sions, leaving in only the health safe-' 
guards. The law remained a notable ' 
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Sectionalism and secession 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Sociability before reason 


By W. R. Brock 




KENNIiTH M. STAMPP: 

The Imperiled Union 

Essays on lhe Buckgrounu oi me warn iu - r .. - . • Thus the government oi 

Civil War label idealists as irresponsible _ . etnni i lo jr.ae either way, 

«&■ V.—U, Press. g W|5 fe*“j!S 

o'l9'502C810 _ __ sl'avery and the Republican Party** h^fhe fhreM 'of .her 

s°4"e" srUMiS’ii^! :^ a W'SZ'?n 

Kenneth Stampp Is a distinguished political arm of the northern i«u- See0 i„ this light, 

representative of the generation of so de against slavery and injustice . ™? ra J a ndliug of tlie Sumter 
American scholars who . wore . stu- U .need, hardly be added that, des- jj» ln * success nor 

dents before im experienced war p.te this concession, Professor {X r e hut the logical and unhappy 
and cold war. became involved in Stampp does not endorse the view JSSuence S his conviction that 
llifl civil nglii* movement, were that Republicans were really negro- ,J n must be preserved, even 

pilloried as pinkos then asriie phobes because some wanted the had clearly fallen apart, 

ael . O chmonl and survived uhids Ir. a ivYiilP man's country ” ua ' 11 * J 


j - jus .sua.ua.a gs 

eel voters to the polls. In the pi a- r-oiea out uie uu i inil . .j 1L . 

tab"! UtSSt ,' “IS ” irresponsible”. Ken-ucky. Thu, the gave, rimer nf 


Kenneth Stain 
rep resents live 


*> * 

V ( 

,t.. . * 

\ # 





Professor 


pilloried as -pin mis , men i «« pnobes because some waoieo nie " U e r it had clearly fallen apart, 
liberal esiabHshnient, and survived WO st to be a white man’s country * neu 11 J 

the turmoil of student revolt to an d almost all shared a common The question which Professor 
lead their profession in calmer belief (on both sides of the Atlan- stampp brushes aside, and most 
though puzzling days. ITis writings, t i C ) j n black Inferiority. Weakness Northern historians do not even 
though largely confined to Aincri- not justify enslavement ; Abra- Ta | M( ( s w hy the Southern states — 
can history of the mid-nine leentn j, nm Lincoln always maintained that se ven, eleven, or more of them — 
century, reflect the hopes mid ihe Declaration of Independence could not have been allowed their 
frustrations of con temporary times, applied to black men ; Stephen A. independence ? National Jntorest 
He is a« heir of the anti-slavery Dougins consistently denied that it night have made it necessary to Hold 
movement ; in lua scholarly works ( Hd. AU parties contain inconsis- Maryland by force ; but wnat dam- 
he votes for Fremont in IRftfi lino fancies, but in the general view Bge would have been done, and to 
Lincoln in I860 ; he believes that Republicans were perceived as the w hom, if thB Potomac and the Ohio 
slavery- was un unmitigated evil, mcn w h 0 wished ultimately to ex- today marked the frontier between 
that sectional conflict was irropres- iln^uish slavery. independent nations? Professor 


U V 


slble, and that radical oit urn in 
Radical Reconstruction were re- 


To argue that conflict was irre- 


iluemed by the fourteenth and flf- Possible and that Southerners must 
teenth amendments. Reconstruction carry much of the blame for worse ti- 
ls not covered in these collected ing the situation does not prove that 
essays, but his other interests arc. war was unavoidable. In an essay 
The two essays on slavery can be first published thirty-five years ago, 
read ns postscripts to his The and here reprinted with minor addi- 
Pectiliar /MSiiiwtion; one deals tious, Professor Stampp says that 


gently but critically with Stanley M. ’* the Confederate ntiack upon Fc 
Elkins, the other critically and far Sumter was ... a striking view 
from gently with Robert Fogel tutd for Lincoln’s defensive strategy 


Sumter was ... a striking victory 


publican could believe that the pre 

FOrt _ n( Inrla 


cepts of the Declaration of lnde- 

? iendenca could be invoked in de- 
ence of slavery. The Union had. 
to be perpetual because in this way 


Sidney Engerniau. The Inner essay The argument is that Lincoln was be per p e rual because in this way' 

may have been included For the determined to restore the Union, , “ s i averv be placed on TL T 

sake of comprehensiveness, but it Is but realized that apparent intrans- , h “ ' j „uiniaie extinction l\ AfT , 

readily available in the collective igonce might divide the North and lhe road to uM,n,ale exl,,,ctl0n ' UI1 1 

work Reckoning with Slavery, and ruin the cause, rt was necessary to in the last essay Professor Stampp 

hitherto unpublished reflections on appear conciliatory on everything, leaves the causes of war to advance. ?«■■■ r ^r r -r r r 

Genovese or Blassinghnnie would except fundamentals, and place an argument which Is bound to 

I,«n» ..HIM nnr.i-nm-i.lla. , . ,L. ,.C ....... Da, A 


have been more appropriule. 

A new and major contribution to 
the inexhaustible topic of secrionnl 
conflict is the essay “The Inepres- 


upon the Confederacy the onus of attract attention and perhaps iiidig- fiv AllHlOIlV Pafideil 

proving itself. a hostllo power. In nant denial. “In the Confederacy”, *** J A S 

pursuing this * 1 defensive strategy “ f^e writes, “ weak morale tyas. not ■» «■ ■ ■■ '■ . « ■»■»« 

Lincoln “doubtless shared the com- simply the ultimate conseatiertce of huftMinn w atiEF.UAN : 

non belief that the contest would war weariness, for the probl - - BKRNARW w - W1BKHAN 


ijut if l|< Id Iff LUVurniN icii« jfctm an* «« »•**- 

ranging from Dr Goebbels to Hr WaUlheiin, Join A l Jolsun to MIsftH ; > 

Dm yxhnikoO. 1 

Nonconforming natives 

l- governed their sneiety were j 

* opiimul ones f«r all men a«d 

By Anthony Pagden only moans i»y which u ™ 

. / xtbte to live a fully Huron w • 

i 1 !" 1 -..:: 11 ■ ■ "/„ r ^L'j!L r — -,i _i » ...r.iM.'.s All thusc who, like the Indwm® 


SJ" C-nfiH “ 9teh « S B 111011 b *"*t *hat the contest would war weariness, for the problem was ‘ 

f.u! l far , V. fiVa i C nf ' v i be short This analysis seems to present at Its birth. It was the pro- Snvaglsm. and Civility 

in!. 1 iimorfl tho upper South, and In his duct of uncertainty about the Indians and Englishmen 1 

El l , hnir more recent writings Professor South’s identity, of tHe peculiar cii- Virginia 

nreuinems ' Par h^se i ot ?e?sed in Stompp usually writes as .though cuipstances that led to secession and 258pp. Cambridge Unlver 
Sd SirovwJv ^ K should be ex- controversy was always with the the i attempt at independence, and of .£ 15 . (paperback, £4.95). 

Trfiin. m, seven slates which seceded between widespread daubu . and ap pee hen- 0 521 22927 8 
Iained . December - 1860 and February 1861. sibns aboi.t the validity of tlVe Con- _ ... — 

Ifrhn W,vho ’ hMi ever hat Rei>u^ Yet » n April 4. 1861, Virginia voted federate cause.” In a oro vocative — 

41 SCbDlar >vtlO pel lev £l tqat riepllO- h>, nm«tu unla, tn final minlAnrA t»A /-rtnrliiilA* llln^ TKA nncl four voni-o hflun 


in Cuhiniul 


ih cuipstances that led to secession and 258pp. Cambridge University IVcss. 
le the attempt at independence, and of . £15. (paperback, £4.95). 
in. widespread doubts . and ap pee hen- 0 521 22927 8 


voted federate cause.” In a provocative 


iti-nn nnitri. nt nhi..rHu« secession dqwn by . ninety votes to final sentence lie Concludes that . Thfi past few years have witnmwvd 

whi?h wer aboil tlcal 1 v” and ^ mo r a 1 1 v forty-five. Unionists hod held their maw Southerners “felt that the n growing interest lit the imellucluui 
JiisSubler but that ' an dealing with S‘ouud in all other upper South fruits of defeat would .fee >8 bit- .-hUldryj! the ea 1 li 0 st.contnc 1 a.be- 


not conform ro these 
savages : and siivugon inlinuiMJ 
litninul world lit lhe bottom w* 
the scale «*? being, ‘■•lasor 10 . 
beast than to man. All * 

between Indians uiul EnaUsh« ; 
uccurrud “within tho hnuts « . . 
cuiiiommy division between . 
ism mid civility ”■ And iiot *- 
wore lUcsu fixed uiul 
cutegorios un i ns u pern hie on™ s 
tiny kind nC real iiitdersimimnl 
Indian culture, they wore 1 «£•- 
Shcehmi's viow, tho. 
.Mimidutlnn for “cevtiun Jjjjjj, . 
ui iimi Once he Imd 
Itulhm m a “sttvuiw', jhj 
mini’s only poHsUilo do.ilii'B* 

• hint would lu» violent otto 5, ’ • 


By R. C. Simmons 


GARRY WILLS ; 

Inventing America 
Jefferson's Declaration of Independ- 
ence 

598pp. Athione Press. £12.50, 

0 485 11201 9 


Despite the necessarily specialized 
and technicul nature of many 
of Gary Wills's arguments, Invent- 
ing America seems in the United 
States to have raised ideological as 
well as scholarly temperatures. Mr 
Wilis seeks to show that in 1776 the 
star of John Locke shone dimly if 
at all in Thomas Jefferson’s mental 
universe. A brighter sun had 
travelled from northern climes to 
beam down the rays of the Scottish 
enlightenment. Jefferson, under the 
influence of such writers as Thomas 
Reid and Francis llutchesou, exalted 
sociability, benevolence and com- 
munity. He probably viewed pro- 
perty as an “adventitious right " 
and valued moral feeling Hoove 
reason. For those of Mr Wills's 
critics who still consider the 
Declaration a holy text, sanctifying 
possessive individualism and justify- 
ing government only ds the pro- 
tector of life and property, Wills 
commits a cardinal sin. He obviously 
aims “ to supply the history -of the 
Republic with as pink a dawn as 
possible”, wrote one American 
pundit. 

Such criticism belongs to a world 
of historical chic, to adapt a phrase, 
and although Mr Wills moved end 
presumably does still move in the 
rarified world of the higher ideo- 
logues (conservatives, neo-couserva- 
tives and neo-neo-conservatlve*}, a 
fact that has not hurt the American 
marketing and promotion of his 
book, no imputation about its value 
can be made on that score. Mr 
Wills had read widely ; he writes 
with skill and seriousness. More- 
over he deserves praise for. stimu- 
lating interest in a subject on which 
the scholarly consensus was largely 
frozen in terms laid down by the 
late Cor! Becker iu 1922. The ques- 
tion is whether in the end ha 
succeeds in changing our under- 
standing of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence. 

He suggests that the preliminary 
connection between Jefferson end 
the Scottish- enlightenment sprang 


from the young Virginian ’3 tutelage 
under William Small, an expatriate 
Scottish teacher, at William and 
Mary College. In bis autobiography 
Jefferson writes that Small “made 
me his dally companion when not 
engaged in the school” and that 
from Small he acquired his 
‘ first views of the expansion of 
science and of the system of things 
in which we are placed”. Small 
lectured on ethics, rhetoric end 
belles lettres, and it is a reasonable 
supposition, strengthened by other 
though slight evidence, that Jeffer- 
son became acquainted with the 
available books of the Scottish 
enlightenment. 

According to Mr Wills, Jefferson’s 
readings continued and deepened 
up to 1776 and the moment when 
he took up his quill to inscribe the 
words that with the rising power 
of America have become known 
around the world. So we err If we 
continue to believe that the Declar- 
ation reflects the natural law 
rationalism of John Locke or that 
it may even have been composed 
by Jefferson with Locke’s Second 
Treatise either open before him or 
fixed in his mind. Jefferson drew 
his words and ideas from men who 
stood at “a conscious and deliber- 
ate distance from Locke's political 
principles”. 

Yet when it comes to an ex- 
position of these political principles, 
Mr Wills is curiously silent. 
Nowhere does he provide a syste- 
matic account of the views of those 
Scots whom Jefferson might have 
read on political obligation. He 
touches on Francis Hutcheson’s 
views which were allegedly an in- 
fluence on Jefferson. But Hutcheson 
seems in his political views to be 
close to Locke and the Whig 
tradition. Otherwise Mr Wills by 
default locates Jefferson’s treatment 
of the origins of government, of 
consent, of legislative powers, and 
of the right of revolution within 
what Duncan Forbes has called vul- 
gar wliiggistn. Since this in its main 
essentials resembled, even If did 
not necessarily derive from Locke’s 
arguments tho force of the author's 
contentions almost disappears or st 
least becomes irrelevant. And when 
we look again at the Second 
Treatise, we can see what Mr Wills 
apparently failed to note : there are 
two definite • (and one possible) 
paraphrases of its words in Jeffer-v 
son’s draft of the Declaration. 

There is also a discussion by 
Locke of what Mr Wills believes to 


be a "theoretical novelty” In Jef- 
ferson’s draft, the extent to which 
emigration (expatriation) Involves a 
withdrawal of political consent from 
a home government. There is the 
persistent theme of the Second 
Treatise that “the liberty of man 
in society is to be under no legis- 
lative power but that established by 
consent in the Commonwealth” 
which reminds us of the structure 
of the Declaration with its emphasis 
on a tyrannical George III usurping 
or attacking the powers of the 
American legislatures. To my mind 
the evidence is overwhelmingly 
against Mr Wills’s views and ex- 
plains Jefferson’s own statement 
that “Locke's little book on Gov- 
ernment is perfect as far as it 
goes ”. 

Mr Wills diminishes the weight 
of these self-evident truths either 
by rhetorical stratagems or by 
his own curious bifurcation of 
Jefferson’s draft of the Declara- 
tion. This is achieved by -treat- 
ing its so-called “ political ” 
sections as a “congressional docu- 
ment” or "revolutionary charter” 
and by making the “ beurt ” of his 
analysis wlint lie calls “Jefferson's 
draft " which has thus been conven- 
iently truncated to allow Mr Wills 
to define it as “ philosophical, that is 
11 ^ the eighteenth-century sense 
scientific ’*. Despite the convenience 
of this strategy, it is doubtful that 
Mr Wills satisfactorily demonstrates 
that the “ philosophical ” sections 
owed more to Scottish moral feeling 
philosophy than Lockean rationa- 
lism. His argument rests less on the 
language of Jefferson’s draft than 
on inferential evidence and that- 
taken from Jefferson'd post-1776 
writings. A technical . exploration 
f The Philosophy 0 f the American 
Revolution) in greater depth than 
Mr Wills's appeared simultaneously 
with Inventing America and its 
author, Morton White, places 
Jefferson among the rationalists. 

Certainly Mr Wills's whole treat- 
ment of the moral sense philoso- 
phers la biased, since, he suggests, 
picking up the tHg that “ploughmen 
are as well able as professors to 
comprehend moral truths ”, that 
these, views are "egalitarian”. 
Eighteenth-century moralists held 
that the moral faculty belonged to 
all men no less than seventeenth- 
century Puritans argued the same 
for “conscience”. But the gulf 
between such formulations and their 
fortaulatprS' social 4r political philo- 
sophies Was wide. ' In Jefferson’s 
.case the problem fa even more 


acute. Mr Wills holds that when 
Jefferson wrote of blacks that 
“ whether further observation will 
or will not verify the conjecture 
that nature has been less bountiful 
to them in the endowments of the 
head, I believe that in those of the 
heart sho will have been found to 
do them justice ”, be was in fact 
expressing an egalitarian sentiment, 
since (1) the heart (moral sense) 
was superior to the heed (reasonl, 
and (2j_ for Jefferson the “moral 
sense is not only man’s highest 
faculty but the one tliat is equal 
in all men This ignores Jeffer- 
son’s view that reason had to guide 
the moral feeling and that deficien- 
cies in reason created u presump- 
tion of inferiority. 

In several central ways Mr Wills 
fails to overturn Becker’s view of 
tho Declaration. Nor is he always 
sound on the historical events that 
led to the decision of the Continen- 
tal Congress to declare indepen- 
dence. Yet his book does hBve 
redeeming virtues of liveliness and 
intellectual curiosity, a willingness 
to tivobc and examine that is fresh 
and attractive. Much of this pro- 
ceeds from his method of 
glossing certain words nnd phrases 
in a speculative attempt to show 
how Jefferson may have used 
them as a man of his time. 

A vory interesting case is made 
for Jefferson as sentimentalist 
m an explication of a feature 
of the Declaration that has never 
before received sufficient attention : 

Jefferson’s emphasis not only on 
rights or the revolutionary compon- 
ent of independence -but on one 

people “dissolving the bands that . 

have connected them with another”. Britain. 
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Such glossing sometimes lends to 
a tedious exhibition of examples of 
contemporary usage but is often 
brilliantly done. Surprisingly, how- 
ever. Mr Wills never glosses the 
word “people'* and usually -pre- 
fers to examine the literary or 
sc lent', tic rather than the social or 
political content of such "key 
words”, — further evidence of his 
bifurcation of the Declaration. Nor, 
despite his faith in the influence at 
the Scottish enlightenment, does ho 
examine its philosophical or 
" scientific ** nnd ** sociological " 
history, treating, for example, 
" when in the eoursB of human 
events ” in a Newtonian context. 

A final and harsh verdict not on 
Mr Wills but on his British publi- 
shers. The disparity In price between 
the American (Random House, 
$10. Vintage paperback, $4.50) anil 
British editions is so astonishing 
that it merits more than the usual 
oblique comment. Who can afford 
to buy the British edition ? And 
why should they? Some price 
adjustment might have been accept- 
able hud the Aihlone Press issued 
a second edition with typographical 
corrections and perhaps a new 
author's foreword, replying to his 
American critics, Yet the toxt 
appears to bo a photographic 
copy of the original American 
pages, and seems not to con- 
tain even typographical correc- 
tions oE obvious errors. A sad state 
of affnhs but perhaps one that would 
appeal to tho shades of those 
Americans who in 1776 may hove 
believed that they would eventually 
benefit from commercial a'a well as 
political independence from Great 
Britain. 


Taking to the streets 
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Manuring the Tree of Liberty 
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entirely valid. A stream runs what- second secession the war might have it is a logical .extension of this look »n the Amqr 1ml inn us an In- fSJm* vory 
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By Peter Marshall 

DAVID Y. SZATMARY 1 
ShbyS’ Rebellion 

The . Making . of hn Agrarian 
Insurrection 1 

224pp,.- Amhefstt University of 
Massachusetts! Press. $14. 

0 87 023 295 9,: . 

In January and February 1787 a 
senes of skirmishes took place in 
Western Massachusetts bptweon the 


able nature : 
account justi 


Szatmary’s 
account justifies Its length by 
placing Shays's Rebellion In the 
context of other examples of crowd 
action, mainly as presented by 
European historians, and by describ- 
ing the conflict, within an American 
setting, as taking place between 
irreconcilable forms of society. 
Unfortunately, his careful analysis 
and reasoned description of events 
do not impart sufficient Importance 
or weight to the occasion. While 
references to an impressive array of 
protest movements, ranging as far 
afield as the Roriiauisn peasant up- 
rising of 1907, ■ rtiay bolster confi- 
dence 'hi tbe' representative, nature 
of Sh.ays’S Reb^lion,; ;ctoubt enters 


to ovakq the point that' if ,a‘ tally of 
L * lri*eKPauslble actions has to be made 
: Souifiorn -leaders might .knock, up 
; a high score- Professor Stampp 
argues correctly that tho revisionists 
- erred in (nlling : to. recognize, that 


see. It mhy not be irrelevant 


. Amerienu . xloV*ry-. : prosertteil a pro- iIiai oAnAit 
iound- problem which : .tor to be Bod flour 
tackled: ftnd -in .concluding, .under befotoa ci 
. tho pvetQUce. qC .ltnpaiii^luy, that pc \ ua \ Un 
- Northern poltticiwis carried imost of; j t c i ie , 
, : .the , blame; ; . ' ; ,'t ? ' ' ■ ? •' : ■' April Ml 

Hflilai rnnt-ft' t-itanedtfiilto . With Of 


ddres«d. 


Ha ■ deals' morp- Hspedifully with . ? ;!|Auw * 
. David ■ POnidd^ ^lifted : Kha 

: blnnie from *. I mi i^ vidua s' .to . demo- .-JJ {*■ WJ - 1 


?’ Pbnu 

y . : porlii 


h^argun 


t , iCift^iiJhpn oL Con federate iqtje p?n-/ r V^:^V; America ..one Spanish 

L dene/ 1 :. Northern, not y. Soutlierh.t belongin'*. ** fib read6rs,< jf^S. 

.ttFfj^d^ayb ^eii^liA/ «« . 
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Siam”’ whfli, ^irgetiy.. p< -»wii 
: Is - a thrown suddenly 


bom sides ..-dp;., •'not - Mqw>> tb; pave * 

marked the ^rlidiax of differences , 
whioh had beqii growing mote pro* 
nounced for some months . and 
which, for still longer, had reflected 

• stresses within the nation at large 
and New England in particular. The 
episode become known as Shays’ or 
Shays's Rebellion — its historians do 
not seem agreed even on the proper 
.form of its title— though whether 
Daniel Shays was the actual leader' 

i’ 3s uncertain.- David Szatmary con* 

’ elders Shays to have played a part 

• more akin to the later role of 
'“Captain Swing” than to the per- 
sonal command of physical protest. 

■ ™ reports Shays’s later denial that 
he bod led. thp closing of the Hamp- 

:.*hl| t fc County court and his declara- 
Uon - -that he "never had any hand 
' J l».the matter; It .was done by a 
committee.” The somewhat feeble 
:,y Outcome of -the affair, might well 
v «p.ein to -provide confirmation. . • , 
r v''Tbe TebeHion, nevertheless, • has 
! !: ®^bted .more •• historical attention 
m »8bt : seemi in substance, to 

■ /i^a 6 -' v&v ’ A'ti bther-th on-local slgnl- 

^ ^ requires association with 

^i^.^^ohiuient, events of the time 
vmsurvQqj.i 01 i 5 . 0 f 1 ai compare 


’“'ll 1 !'r, ' .' v 


:)«»«(■ 'as - Minister'- Lord 

Jo)ih Sheffield” can appear: accur- 
acy should begin at home. 

Reservations .of greater moment 
can be entered against Szatmary’s 
second line of approach, which 
declares that bis study "win locate 
the rooti of 1 the Insurrection in a. 
clash between a traditional, agrarian 
way of life and an evet-en croacbing 
commercial society”.. It is doubtful 
whether the case made out demon- . 
strates this opposition. There is no 
convincing evidence for. tbe pre- 
sence of a " traditional " style of life 
in .the affected counties;- and no 
examples are .forthcoming, of the 
encroachments of commerce. The 
social and economic origins .of fric- 
tion lay elsewhere. . 

The resumption of trade with 
Britain in 1783 was marked by a 
reckless acceptance . and acquisition 
of >itfipoited goods. This process 
exposed both, the vulnerability of 
tbe seaboard merchants to their 
overseas suppliers and the inability 
of the irt land farmers, to meet their 
commitments to -the merchants. Tn 
order to secure payments- .the im- 
porters were, .by 1786, besieging. the' 
county- s our ts with .actions for; debt: 


the farmers had no means of repay- 
ment and could provide only the 
remedies of au introduction of 
paper money or of a forcible closing 
of tbe courts. Their use of violence 
was selective, directed against law-, 
vers, merchants and tax collectors. 
But although taking place in an 
area which, in the vears before 
1776, had been productive of radical 
political rhetoric. Shays's Rebellion 
seemed unaccompanied by further 
appenls of that kind. The com- 
piafats -were 1 economic but eildted 
political reactions: the Rebellion 
may not have .seriously, influenced 
the making or the hevr Constitution 
tljdir under Way in ' Philadelphia,' 
but it certainly; impressed some of 
.the 'Founding, Fathers wJth the heed ' 
Oetihrt’J .protoo-C: 
lion against subversion. 

In retrospect- these alarms may 
appear as . unjustified as Thomas 
Jefferson, viewing events from the 
calming distance of Paris, asserted. 
He denied that “the. single instance 
of Massachusetts” was of any 
significance;. 

What signify a Jew lives lost hi a 
century or two? The tree of 
liberty must be refreshed! from . 
time to rime with the blood of ■ 
• patriots and tyrants. -It is 
it's [sic] natural manure, 
Oiir Convention bas been 
‘ too much impressed by the ihaur- 
rection of Massachusetts ; and in. 
the spur of. the moment they are 1 
setbng up a kite to keep the lien 
' yard in order. 

Jefferson’s- cdndqsion. If not his 
argument, may. s&'em justified. As 
it happened, collapse rather than 
suppression marked an end to^the 
Rebellion ; - Shays himself incurred 
no worse punishment than that of 
becoming a farmer iq Vermont. The 
. events to which his name )s attached 
remain a matter of iAterest but seem 
unlikely; in . the present state of 
knowledge, . to grow ill historical 
significance. ■' . 1 : 


By Rhodi Jeffreys- Jones 

MICHAEL FGLDBERgI ” 

The Turbulent Era • 

Riot and Disorder In Jacksonian 
America 

136pyp, Oxford University Press. 
Q i 9 502677 2, ... 

The history of social violence, may 
ba studied for the light it thrqws oil 
the effectiveness of violence as a 
tactic, on the state of society In a 

! Avail period, or/bn. the . causes of. 
ncreases and decreases in particu-. 
iar types of violence. Many . histor- 
ians of the subject have confined 
themselves to juft one o'E these as- 
pects. Michael Feld berg's essSy; on 
Jacksonian riots is the more 
thought-provoking because hb has 
addressed himself to all three as- 
pects simultaneously. 


Feldberg ahow^, how riots could 
be effective in achieving certain 
goals. These goals varied from tbe 
prevention of property- devaluing 
railway construction through the 
heart of Philadelphia' in 1840, to 
the assertion of nativist political 
power in the 185Qs, By and large, he 
argues, riots were successful . when 
backed by majority, .ophiibii and 
aimed at preserving the status quo 
by putting newcomers in their place. 

Some - riots .apparently hqd no 
goal, but, serve as indicators of. the , 
State of- Jacksonian 'feOciety, 183(1- 
1860, Disorientation brought on by 
the .shock of industrialization ana 
urbanization is indicated by. the 
n£ed of youths to congregate Into 
gangs, and to reinforce their newly 
fpund group identities by .fighting, 
other gangs. Tha undmuslng mono- 
tony of urban life in Jacksonian 
America is attested - to bv "riots 
which, Feldberg Argiies, had t.heir 
main object simple recreation. 
S.trbet battles between.: rival 'tom* 

S anies of Are Figh ters racing to a 
re sometimes proved so diverting 
for the participants that they never: 
arrived at the scene' of the emerg- 
ency. - • •; 

Iii an. incisive review of sotpb of 
the theories purporting to eXplab 
social violence, Fqldbe'rg points out 
that mpst of the rioters were, people 
of social, and economic standing, apd 
that it would' therefore be .un- 
realistic -to ‘ attribute ' JdtJtsonliiti' 
rlotq to oppressive 'social .. aud 
1 economic condldoas. - He is > on 
equally firm ground -In showing that 


achieving certain 


the ethologlcal explanation,- ’<the- 
theory that we are all governed by 
animal aggressiveness, falls to -Bug-- 


gest a pattern In the distribution of 

violence. m -n *.•••«. ^ 


Feld berg judiciously dwells or 
the Ideological origins oi violence. 
On the one hand, he reminds us 
that if there is a tradition ot 
violence, in American society, there 
is. an equally firm one nf respect 
.* for the law. On the other hand, 
■he suggests that, while violence may 
bp inimical to democracy, the demo- 
cratic spirit in America did lead 
to majorltarlau. excesses. 

■. Looking for an explanation of 
What, he maintains was the excep- 
tional, turbulence of the Jacksonian 
era, peldberg emphasizes the wqak- 
. ness of the police, and especially 
the absence, of preventative foot 

f iatrols. After the Civjl War, tbe 
arger cities remedied this defi- 
ciency. Together with the intro- 
duction of compulsory schooling of 
a moral-disciplinary hue, better 
•policing reduced tbe Incidence of 
-rioting iu post-Jacksonian America. 

The evident strengths of Feld- 
berg’s book are to some degree 
undermined by its equally evident 
weaknesses. Arguing that the 
"melting pot” process reduced 
ethnic friction, he does not oven 
admit the existence of the alterna- 
tive, more liberal view, that the 
toleration of differences in a "salad 
bowl” society might have been 
more conducive to peace in the 
loug run. Though he attacks the 
oppression thesis as an explanation 
of Jacksonian riots, he uses lit hjm- 
self In relation to uie-imdu&tcial via* 
'lence of the late nineteenth century. 
Instead of - Substantiating his- con- 
tention that Irish Protestants and 
Irish Catholics were at each other's 
throats in tho United States, he 
•tells us that “Oliver CroniwcH 
slaughtered millions of ' Irish 
peasants in the name ‘of 'Anglican 
Protestantism”. '■ 

Feldberg's most glaring weakness 
is his reluctancd - to . usO precise 
• quantification. His contention ahat 
unban riots were relatively -uncom- 
mon in tho 1879s must therefore re- 
main a controversial hypothesis, and 
his hint that - there . existed an : In- 
verse relationship between Jackson- 
ian riots and; war merely li libit.- 

• Much .oif wiiat Feldberg days la 
based « upon . bis research for. ‘ an 
earlier ■ book, on the Philadelphia 
r -natfvist riots of .1844. - In supple- 
menting hie -earlier -schOJawbip,. he 
;• ha». .dt^awn mainly on secondary 
; literature, .■ ^to which be includes a 
short but Useful guide. > Feldberg 
•- has, then, preferred intelligent syn- 
. thesis to researchilntb new siurtes. 
; In hi^ decla.red abprof subordinating 
■ scholarly- trappings to a readable 

S rose • style, he 1 - succeeds we'll. - -Ho 
eserves the wide readbrship. -for 
*Knidrifh,Wi8;b0ok da-dwignid. .-• nb 


rom 
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commentary 


Shakespeare and AH That 




By Stanley Wells 


appreciate something about Scot- 
land ", so Shakespeare wrote 
Macbeth ; Prosper o is perhaps 
“ Shnkospeare’s final portrait of 
himself 

Unwarranted inferences about the 
state of Shakespeare’s soul ara 
drawn from Hie works; the failure 
of the Essex rebellion ‘‘seems to 
have left a scar upon his spirit”, so 
he wrote the problem plays; Troilus 
and Cress id n reads “as if Shake- 

wo[ks‘of C Shakespeare:^ Thjv come ’ LiP"- 

rather flmisily packaged in a card- 


Shakespeare 

Encyclopaedia Bmnnnica Audio 
Cassettes: HPL1107 


“Two nne-hour stereo 
introduce you to the 


cassettes 

complete 


board tray, along with " a conipre- 
hensive lH-page Lmoklet '* welcom- 
ing us to ” a fascinating world of 
entertain meat and absorbing inter- 
est, a world whose vitality, excite- 
ment and immediacy are often sub- 
merged by the mass of scholarship 
surrounding the world’s greatest 
playwright [sir I M . Certainly mis 
lmoklet will not submerge anything 
or unyhotly in scholarship. Made up 
mostly of in tries and charts, it con- 
tains ‘a number of errors (“ I.orrl 
North's Trans lull on of I’lmnrch ” ; 
“Robert Kvdd: Hamlet mi- 

au the mica ted guesses I" 16034 . . • 
W.S. acts Old Adam in As Von Lika 
It before King James ut Wilton 
House *'), misleading statements 
( w Beneath the balcony svns the 
inner stage which was used for 
' indoor 1 scenes"; “a comedy . . . 
represents everyday life ”, the 
trugic heroes are “good as well 
as great"), misprints, and an in- 
adequate and ont-of-dute biblio- 
graphy. 

The tapes open resoundingly with 
the statement " Encyclopaedia 
llritannica presents : Shakespeare ; 
his life and works”. The method 
is that of a radio documentary. 
Kick a I'd Hampton and David Weston 
speak their own script, beginning 
with a selective biography, followed 
by potted plots, two to five minutes 
long, interspersed with comments 
and illustrated with quotations 
spoken by the presenters, and Judi 
Dench arid Timothy West. Scholar- 
ship Is no more obtrusive in (he 
narration than . in the booklet. When 
we hear first that Venus tint l Adonis 
was published in 1594, then (cor- 
rectly) that it dates from 1593, wb 
may fairly wonder whether the 
speakers , were listening to them- 
selves; Discredited legends are re- 

- -- -1 - _ - ...l-.l 2. • _!d. ' 


man, and then added his later cyni- 
cism"; lie wrote Measure for Mea- 
sure " while still disillusioned with 
man and society”; but with The 
Winter’s Tale " we feel Shakespeare 
is happy again”. Critical judgments 
are no less naive: up to The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Shakespeare's work 
“ is remarkable for the directness 
of the verse, the abundance of rhy- 
ming cou plots, and n lack of 
prose. . . ; and there, ore more 
errors: The Taming of the Shrew la 
n losr nlny, Shakespeare's son-in-law 
is William (for Jolui) Hall, 

Ifiippily, the execution is on a 
higher level chan the content. The 
narrators speak clearly and vigor- 
ously; in the boring old Radio 4 
style they put on funny voices when 
quoting from eminent figures of the 
past. Linking and background music 
and a number of songs are well per- 
formed by che Musics Anti qua of 
London and an unidentified tenor. 
No composers are named. But the 
real distinction and interest of the 
recordings rests Its the performances 
of Judi Dench nnd Timothy West, 
who emerge with full credit, speak- 
ing with unfailing intelligence, sen- 
sit i ven ess, and imagination, he rich 
as Lsurtce, poignant as Shylock, 
powerful as Othello, she seductive 
as Venus, touching 



The Mob and 
the moguls 

By Andrew Hi.siop 


commentary 


The Natural History Museum: building up a collection . . . 


Silling Ducks 

ICA and Paris Pullman Cinemas 

According to Simon, the Mafia 
book-keeper In Henry Jaglora's 
film Sitting Ducks, 1115 is nnt * 
recognized vitamin in America. This 
unauthorized source nf vitality sus- 
tains Simon (Michael Emil) in Mi 
escupe from New York with Sidney . 
C/nk Nor man), a smalltime dealer, > 
after at Sidney's prompting they 
cheat the Mob of $750,000. Jaglom, 
an Independent film-maker whose 
previous work has been recognized 
in Europe more than ilic United 
States, offers n study of what he 
regards as America’s three nialn 
preoccupations. His idiosyncratic 
treatment of “sex, money and vita- 
mins ” delights with a comic spoil 
umciiy and originality found in few 
of the products of the big film cor- 
porations. 

The vitality of much of Sitting 
Ducks comes "from the sharpness of 
the interchanges between Emil and 
Norman. Jaglom wrote tlie script 
around these two witty, middle-aged 
eccentrics, whose relationship, at 
says. Is the some off screen as on. 
Their dialogue, whether in a baiB- 
tub together or a New Yoik street, 
does not, unlike much cinematic im- 
provisation, drag with u contrived 
authenticity. Sidney mid Simon are 
both natural talkers. Sidney, HW 
showman, talks about doing things 
and Simon, who is mure circumspeti,. 


By Redmond O'Hanlon 

Nature Stored — Nature Studied : Col- 
lections, Conservation and Research 
Natural History Museum 

"The delight . . . bewilders the 
mind " the young Charles Darwin 
wrote oF his first experience of the 
tropics, “if the eye attempts to 
follow the flight of a gaudy butter- 
fly, It Is arrested by some strange 
tree or fruit ; if watching an insect, 
one forgets it in the stranger flower 
it is crawling over ; if turning to 
admire the splendour of the scenery, 
the individual character of the fore- 
ground fixes the attention. The mind 
Is a chaos of delight. . . ” Much the 
same is true of a visit to the 
Natural History Museum, whose 
centenary is being celebrated by a 
masterly little exhibition tucked 
away in a dark seclusion of small 
galleries specially constructed be- 
neath the high' over-arching ceiling 
of the North Hall. 

Aptly presided over by the twin 
6tatues or Darwin and Huxley, this 
brilliantly selected display of manu- 
scripts, books, specimens and draw- 
ings charting the formation of the 
greatest natural history collection 
and library in the world might have 
been set up expressly to illustrate 
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A sketch for a pilaster-cap, reproduced in Mark Girouard’s Alfred 
Waterhouse and the Natural -History Museum (64 pp with about 85 
illustrations. Yale University Press in association with the Museum. 
£4.95 hardback— 0 300 02578 5— from bookshops, or £ 1.75 paperback 
from the. centenary exhibition reviewed here). 


grasped ; 
Begin t< 


just how far the Museum has pro- lan3oiTheZool6^of the\ 
cressed in a hundred years of °f H-M.S. Beagle lies open 
occupation of its new cathedral of ravisbinglv delicate illustration of 


the exhibition helps us to 


achievements and gives us . a blot 
of the wild places of the earth they 
visited. To select just one case : 
Part 3 of The Zoology of the Voyage 

at a 


about theories about doing things 

u j° rtrai L°i s v? ka N , esriRn ?” <*?m> bv Tt }° ,na ? M winsk ¥‘ °i i ° n ifSiSaShS m^swi- 


Quickly describing distaff’s death, rmuun u, wmh iwitmm «««>, °» i nomas aomruay, on on fi-" - unspe nkable as sl«l- 

awe-inspiring - in snatches of Lady : c . a .^ uas ‘ 72cm x 65cm, fromtlie exhibition reviewed below. Lowinfky 5?2^ro*n*tho MaCIn is the cause id. 
Macbeth (weU scaled-down to the e J ,d no coin nusioned portraits, only painting fnends^for extunp{e- tfie , I™ h»ol«m dm 

m rrnnhnnsi e : _ feminist nhivwnnht Cecihi II nmut on — and— as with Seruika Necnanc 


microphone), 
Cleopatra. 


and Fascinating as feminist playwright Cecily Hamilton— and— as with Serinka Negnuno 
s aa hired niodefs. The portrait is on loan from a private collection. 


The extracts include many well- 
known passages, but a newcomer to 
the works would be in danger of ' 

SPSS’S A rediscovered, artist 

,at an unsophisticated audience. ' - - ' ' ‘ ■ 

. , , , r . .. . b , 1J steners deserve accuracy and ' _ “ 

gCS*' and speculation is . rife: good sense, not the glib condescen- Bv David Alexander 
Shakespeare “was forced to sion displayed here. The most • ^ 1U '™ CAm,U ■ ‘ ’ 

nwrry”; be seems to have written appreciative purchasers are likely — — 

« * ^ Errors ‘ with his to be admirers of Judi Dench and Thomas Lowinsky (1892-1947) 

own marital, problems on - his . Timothy West who wish for nipmui „ . ... . , 

mindj’; Bcrowne “is thoughi to be tics of their well-1 6 ved roles, and Gra ? ea Art Gallery, Sheffield , 

for appetizers of performances still 


1 Lowinsky was a tefdolig, and versa- 
tile artist In his own right, well 


in l|i;j day, particularly 

1 — Tic 


aself-portralt of the young Shakes- for appetizers of performances still . ' 

1i.ii cl nE L °* •? to conie. Anyone. who supposes. that If the hanio of T-hoirtai 

' " rSk. v'Snii 'EH* £ 1 . con f nec - tion with Encyclopaedia kriown nowadays it is 

log *viiig J Omi , Will Kemp left the Briinniifca is s Kudrantee irhnUr n ^ a .f lu,. ? v A 
company . in. a huff”;' King James shin and 
r let it be ‘known that he .\vould 


regarded .. 

among fellow-pai liters. 1-le exhibited 
with . the Naw English Art Chib, 
becoming a member iii 1926, and 
his lyovk found its way into a num- 


ber ofi public snlleries. This small 
. exhibition at the Graves ' Art Gal- 


, r_, _ I , ..I j UL LUO vjiuyos AH 

. ThordRS Lowinsky is ]erv, Siieffleld, until Fohr.uai 


ship anti critical diherimination 
be badly let down. 


uiwinmy is jery, SUeBIeld, until 
generally hs which thaws . principal! 


even more talk. When Jaglom 
not show Llioin speaking lo 
other, he often cuts between in* 
conversations they ore separately 
having with other people. 
his (liming where possible « 
real people arid plncos (the W** 
York street scenes wore shot 
out "authorisuillon ”) works, wj 
even when Norman- ami Emu an 
not the centre of attention. h > 
Tlio loquacious twosome mA* 
tlielr escape in Sidney's oMtionfliM- 
iiinousine (whose ivies are nn» 
with the loot) ami arc mode 
more cousplcunus hy taking f 1108 !:. 
nu amllcnca : Moose, a pctroj-pflJfP r 
nuondiint who aspires tu write ■* ft 
Great American Hong ; an 


occupation 

science — since Huxley . 

plained of the old Bloomsbury site, 
" people stroll through the enormous 
collections , . , but the sole result 
is that they are dazzled and con- 
fused by tne multiplicity of unex- 
plained objects, and the man of 
science is deprived ... of the means 
of advancing knowledge.” 

The exhibition begins with a 
visual 1 consideration pf man s 
reasons for collecting . .gt all : a 
seventeenth-century carved Pearly 
Nautilus and a chank trumpet shell 
to illustrate the Bower • Bird in- 
stinct; an exotic piece of weaving 


the- Warbfer Finch by John Gould, 
while to the right is the scruffy 
little bundle of the actual specimen 
and, beside it, the Small and Large 
Ground Finches and a Mockingbird, 
all from the then primeval-seeming 
world of the Galapagos Islands. The 
skin of a Falkland Islands Wolf, 
very dead, trussed-up, with cotton 
wool in its eyes, nevertheless brings 
to mind the portrait of it that Dar- 
win commissioned, where even its 
fur seems alert with curiosity. It 
also movingly recalls both his con- 
viction that "before the- paper is 
decayed on which this animal has 
been figured, it will be ranked 


extinction, which was made 
clear on an earlier voyage by 
Cominodor*i Byron in 1765 : “ When 
any ot these creatures got sight of 
our people, though at ever so great 
a distance they ran directly at 
thorn ; and ho less than five of them 
were killed this day.” ■ 

Another work directly resulting 
from. the voyage. Geological Obser- 
vations on South America, 1846, 
is displayed, and the vertiginous 
stretches of time It helped to reveal, 
then new to the imagination, are 
neatly suggested with a fossil snail 
from Coqutmbo, Chile, and a fossil 
shell-fish from Patagonia. Darwin’s 
brilliant, simple and elegant solu- 
tion to the problem of the origin of 
species of coral reefs is acknow- 
ledged With his own specimens of 
hydrozoan coral and Coralline red 
algg from Cocos (Keeling) Island. 
The 


nrrangement with which they con- _ 
tinued to torment him are graphi- 
cally suggested by a pnge from its 
fifth edition of 1869. written on blue 
paper, criss-crossed with deletion 
when Darwin, oppressed by the mis- 
calculation by contemporary physi- 
cists of the age of the earth, began 
to lose faith in the truth of natural 
selection as the sole mechanism of 
evolutionary change. 

With the next voyage illustrated, 
that of Captain George Nnres in 
HMS Challenger from 1872 to 1876, 
accompanied by Charles Wyville 
Thomson, a change comes ova 1 the 
whole process of natural history — 
the account of the exploration 
becomes fifty large volumes, 
29,552 pages of reports, written 
by an international team of 
scientists. And just one representa- 
tive drawer of the million insects 
brought back by the museum’s own 
South Western Africa Expedition of 
1972 conjures up one of Dnrwin s 
own observations : “ The number of 
minute and obscurely-coloured 
beetles is exceedingly great. ... It 
is sufficient to disturb the compo- 
sure of an entomologist's mind, to 
look forward to the future dimen- 
sions of a complete catalogue ”, 
Other details stay with' one — 
Edward Wilson, naturalist to Scott’s 
second polar expedition, dragging 
into the final camp ihiriy-five 
pounds of rock and fossil plant 
specimens, which were later to 
prove that Antarctica had once been 
warm; Evelyn- Cheesman (1881- 
1969), a fiercely independent collec- 


tor, all alone in the jungles of Papua 
New Guinea, grown to look so splen- 
didly witch-like that one glimpse of 
her was enough to make the most 
savage of head-hunters, co-operate. 

A crisp fourteen -minute audio- 
visual production reviews - the 
Museum’s research activities; and 
an excellent little book designed to 
accompany the exhibition/ Nniiire 
Stored : Nature Studied, 64pp, 

British Museum (Natural History). 
0 565 00835 8, will be published 
in' February. The exhibition 
deserves to become a permanent 
showcase for the vast hidden trea- 
sures of fhe Museum library. 


__ 

Common Foxglove, 

search for drugs and. . 
for: tile early herbala J.ahd a drawer 
of minerals from the pharmaceutical 
cabinet of the great founding father 


ySSS . and knocking down a building? 

fils : arid a drawer 


reviewed on this 1 page, and by pub- .Ing how the same new accommoda- 


cnoinet or tne grenc louiiuuiB lame* ^ • o± 

of the collections, Sir Hans Sloane, By CjRVIII dtRlllp 

including tlie bezoar stone, used as 

an antlaoto to poisons, and Lapis 


Mr- one of those faT-sig hied, collectors col I ection s, ■ suggest s tl: 
will buying early English watercbl.ours'. beep unjustly neglected. 
.' before the Second World War. But • • 


Oil 


that ho 


Now ft. 

private ft*- sssur&snx!% 

ie has vlSmi,. . a nod; towards less easily from - unthinking hi 


Loading every rift with awe 


> .. P u V* n 8 the 1920s Lowinsky 1 estab- 
lished a reputation hs a bQo|c-llltis- 
trator ;• he worked wlith H number’ 
' of private ( presses opd iilluftihitcri, 


i hit splits; and lutmuu » 
enchanted Holiday Inn wu dresser f 
once fulled to commit suic f. f- 
because aha cut hor wrisls onj'Vf 
wrong side. There follows WWJL* 
cniivorsntimi, confession mid se *JLT" 


archi- 

perspective— 
historians having earlier suffered 

-- T ’ V(nn - from, first, unthinking hostility, 

explicable, motives for _ collecting . . d Subsequently partisan over- 


By Peter Kemp 


Tbe.Ikan jVfaker 
. Gate Thebtre 


intonings . about 
Ireland, the broken 
-the like.. And 
Sometimes 


for example, three book’s by mem- Pf 0 Y' . Eimon fortified hy Ijg L 
hers pf the Sitwell family. The ovhl- vllninlns am} sexiiul » ln , 
■ • - • - * ■ seem to have. KPi; 


rion and facilities can be provided 
not only for less cost but without 
demolishing the Waterhouse . gal- 
leries. Alter the Public Enquiry 
in 1979 the Inspector concluded that 
“ The Trustees’ scheme is expensive, 
would lead to the loss of. two floors 
of the present accommodation and. 

expncame. motives lor amtcung. d riubseouentlv partisan over- ing me ccmenary is u«'«uhumi a would take six years to materiallzo., 

S 8 U S monmrous yB^^ finest^ of Victorian ^ublic U ke all museums, tiia Naiiiral :h ffi&d^a7 fi wlter- 

determined upon . house building in 197G." 

prepared^ ^len ' y et, quite unaccountably, the Iri- 
specter than gave permission for 
for a new build- ^ destructfve new .building. 


jishing ail excellent Tittle illustrated 
book by Mark Girouard, Alfred 
Waterhouse and the Natural History 
Museum (see caption above), which 
both explains . the building's com- 
plicated history and perceptively 
analyses Its Romanesque style. A 
less well publicized way of mark- 
ing the centenary Is the'Museum's 


7 xeenmg^ompeutton is - ha}f, she plays an ■- English : girl we artisrs work provides the lar- ‘» an , H»«noy, wn 
jba ioJksy li Iters. ivho ; sputped : by ■ her fianc'6 who has sestand perhaps the central, part aicohdlle slumber 
• art,,, heroins Dlatmaid^ lovai 1 . “Tj h . e exhibition, but the visitor Godfathers ' sec 


eenet^lly acknowledged 


, . The JKofi Mnfter^Desmpnrt Hdgaq’s stay. with me now— they’ll fstBy Mth, Mary Dutjdy Sa t 
dramatization of : hfe- first novels n,e , through time”, onb‘ grateful young i introdi 

, •, , consists, appropriately dnoughl of a P^d'tei* assures hoc. Aud it i$ .$h«- 1 tiny! "-she has a 


seem as distant^' , 


supBriorqua lit* Th^o- words f wih «™?Sv lse xcejlent; Portraits, 1 ": characterized * by e Ihcir d nemad^M^n ? ns’" lie 1 mogu^i ; 

,, ^ _ - pimitor assures liec. Aud it is fthe . fhe has a striking heqd of caUed “liitertjo pH JeiinVrcom.mnlon (Jaglom hi^ e J 

Aiosajo of tipy see ‘What -these : ^,K voIc ^ «rhat appears to .be the • ghwafly -brown hair and . does not shapes M . . • ■ s ■ S! more sinister side » 


day over thirty-five. ..This 


returns and a more sinister .-y M ] 

vihmnti fflvrnllenclv playes 




Whether or not out of delicacy. 
Trustees are allowing the Muj 


the 

Museum 


not 

likely to 
done sop; 
have been 

misfortunes — _ . 

their' successors — the museums «,,, ■. ---- - 

Oldest printed book, Pliny’s dismissed as among the most vulgar 
Taturalis historic, was produced in and crude but now seems nlgniy 
/enlce in 1469. Two prototypical intelligent. 

traveller-collectors are honoured; . Waterhouse managed to maintain 
Jds6 de Acosta (1539-1600) . for his thfi conce rn with soupd construction 
descriptions 
araphy of Latin Am 
fourteen -years of journey) 

Eerb and Mexico ; Leonard K 
•115354596) for 

Middle Eastern travels ana tor tne efficient planner anu --- ---j---,- 

flrat/ modern botanical description for new materials. HiVniav* svstenis deslaned to Involve 

Of.' the eastern '.Mediterranean his often ruthless, no-nonsense dispiay systems oesignep co mv ivo 

.r'egioqi . And, we are fhetr projected approach, he remained 


to celebrate its hundredth birthday 
in ohe- piece,' after which we can 
only ‘hope that government . econo- 
mies wifi Stop these serious propo- 
sals ; to. spoU' what is not only . a 
GPftrfe 1 fisted building but one . of 
the best ' and most enjoynble Vic- 
torian buildings in the country. 


An absorbing and useful new. 
museum reference work is the 1979-, 
80 volume of the bienmal Biblto- 


ture. 

It. is. . . notorious ' : that modern 
museum theory In Britain has no 
place for good architecture. As 
much of It as possible is being 

covered up at the British Museum uu - - - 

and, at its offshoot ln South Ken- graphy of Museum <md Art Gallery 
sington, "ordinary display cabinets ‘publications and ^Audio-Visual Aids 
‘ by extraordinarily ^ in Great Britain and Ireland { 450pp. 

Chadwyck-Healey. £35. 0 85964^.097 
■3). The contents Afh arranged, first, 
by museum dr gallery— whether as 
large as , the Natural. History 
Museum j which has twelve' columns 
of entries beginning with Accacoe- 
Hides (Digenea) of fishes from- the 
north-east Atlantic, or as small as 
the Herefordshire' waterworks 
Museuip Trust (quarterly newsletter 


Oxford 

University Press 

The Latin Love 
Poets from 
Catullus to Horace 

R.OJUM. Lyne 

Latin love poetry la beautiful, at 
limes delightfully witty, at times 
Intensely moving. It exercises its 
power even In translation, as can 
be seen In this book. In which the 
development of Latin love poetry Is 
traced and Illustrated by copious 
quotations from the poets' work. . 
Students qI English literature, of 
comparative literature, and 
general readers will all find ft 
absorbing. £12.50 
paper covers £5.25 

Origins of the 
French Revolution 
Willfem Doyle 

The object of this book is to take 
stock of Ihs scholarly debate on 
the French Revolution, describe its 
evolution, and construct a new 
account of the Revolution's origins 
which incorporates the findings of 
over two decades' discussion and 
research. The aim Is to guide 
students and newcomers clearfy 
through a subject in which it is 
becoming increasingly easy to get 
lost. £12.50 paper covers £4.95 


World 

Development 
Report 1980 

This Is the third annual report in 
the World Bank's series designed 
\o present a continuing 
assessment'of development 
problems. The 1980 report focuses 
on adjualmehtend growth irj.lhe 
1 980s, with particular attention to 
humen resources, development, 
qnd poverty alleviation, £7.95 
paper covers £3.50 

The Collected 
Poems of 
Edward Thomas 

Edited by . 

R. George Thomas 

It is astonishing to realize that all of 
Edward Thomas's poetry was 
written In under three years; 
between 1914 , when tit the age of 
36 he wrote his first poem, and 
1917, when he was killed In the - . 
battle of Arras. This Oxford 
Paperbacks edition of R. George 
Thomas's definitive edition, : 
published in 1 978, offers a plain' 
text of the poems, a section of . ' 
explanatory notes, a new and mord 
general Introductory, a ? 

biographical outline, and the diary 
written by Thomas during the last 
three months of his] Hie., £2.95 
Oxford P.nporbacks 


called amniote8. How lO Pl , children’s questionnaire packs 
related to other Bru j r epraductI6ns of boiler-house 
ss to find out , and . Notices). •. There ■ are also lists . bf 
button below.) museums by county and Indexes of 

London - Council has .authors and.' subj ects— the'Jast con- 


Press to find out 

WBR&Sg®" ®,)BSS 3 ls 3 !i “ SS. g-'*is 35 Ss 

■“ "ivirass 5 ?s.s*iSs'S.®af 

shpwr Zutul pn d . sn^ wi; AJ plf sen dor. 




Industrial 
Organization 

Theory and Prdctlbe .. 
Joan Woodward 
This edition contains art' 
Introduction, by Professor Dorothy 
Wedderburn and Dr, Sandra. 

1 Dawson pf Imperial College, 
London, which summtirizes Joan 
Woodward's thinking, 1 examines , 
:the majb’r or Itioism? of her,work> . 
and provides a brief accourH-of • 
recent theories of organlztition. 
£14 ..paper c.over £0.75 


f.i 




•■n .. .. 
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Tourists and topographers 


Poetry 

Competitions 


fcayne (though like Nicholls and inexact version. It reflects n mi m* , m _ , 

Memoirs of an 


53“itert M Z 


ZZuLT^n bul’dST, ,h! S ? J “ ,at 

i'tim,!! 1 JkBSItss 

a mire of the unworldlv and serin nc *! ie ,*' s r are constnctive_ and 


Unjust Fella’ 


By Tom Paulin 


inscriffi 

■P'Ufnme 


vvm P «,miuu3 ItisTuJ ff. \T£™?? xistttOV ? 1 an ^ «ot what Haito says? The ex- T Ininc f I7«ll i »‘>w figt-reV in uni JS- 

Sir,— Geoffrey Grigson'* attnek dte’ls^miMMy bette?' "fn^wodPS pression haec u ’ ■ ■ does UllJlISl FClltt J,1 ‘ 1 ! ,as ‘‘veil been inscrlbS 

on poetry competitions (Letters, ficiinn rhnn ■" ? W? ■ of i 101 necessarily mean “this copy" c:,. r year mi the pro wainme 

January 2) is a fine example of so 'that more ^ ofien t^n at:h n! y,n h fi ^ S ut ,flthor “ this draf t” Pawit nutio.’, in , ,„ 6 < „ W1 ! * om * to " sl0, ( * ""'“‘li is n mark of wSffe- 

Arnnliliaii scorn, but I doubt that older 8 * r 0t does not mCfln “ briefly annotated ui ’ "? l J S ?-Y annoyance, Mr J. I mn for unv uiithor ‘ ”™^i* 

.190L the parties to these con™ But the ^ the a ^ ective * Y* ed ■■WSSS? h rw£“if ' C ffi k T , in »*!* ,r , is ^mficlTihu h 

ions (or lotteries) are even riuic*< ■ a,1 *i «>:°rdiiiate with nuibus: ■■ w iih u Kicliard*.\ l ran. slat inn $ (which 1 hamL^' 

mrc of the unworldly and serious mine aren’t I nrdqp7XiI%!IIlf [ablative of accompaniment] a few )„l? feiif 1 !n ’ A ,€ 7 H ,>,r * a f an *'«- of ciihijmi- in'A rhMi'v 

St- «*“ Mr «*»» ™ ®SJ£T iLMi h Z,l± . When " L fi5SSLS ."?« iwwSS)' 


. . - - r" — - 

miniis (or lotteries) are even 
aware of the unworldly and serious 
attitudes oil which Mr Grlgson was 
brought up. 

Ic is *»t just a question of ” cul- 


• hvlii inscr 

r &^?s rg-S £sES3£!L5i gftqM&s&att as'S^f 

iwrXiSfia 


GEOFFREY GRIC.SON (l-dilur) : 

The Faber Book of Poems mid 
Places 


:r ■ . j wucu fjtuuj ana 

the winners have a vested interest 
m the system, which glorifies a 
fraction of poets (often bad) on a 


387pp. Faber. £6.95. 
0 571 11647 7 


ml Rods present in a deeply hospit- 
able English place. The place must 
he unique, and in “ Binsey Poplars” 
the "Sweet especial rural scene” 
has to be understood in terms of 
the strict aesthetic which Hopkins 
derived from Duns Scorns. The 
felling of the trees is therefore the 
desecration of a sacred inscupc, a 
most cruel sacrilege. 


don into a purgatorial slope from 
which be glimpses a symbol erf an 
infinite Imagination: “The perfect 
image of a mighty Mlnd,/Of one 
that feeds upon infinity”. 
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In that porient poem of double exile, 
“ Kerr's Ass ", Patrick Kuvun.igh 
offers a vision of the great good 
place which is also an important 
definition of the place-poem : 


Morning, the silent bug, , 

And the God of imagination waking 
In a Mucker fog. 
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In these lines a unique place-name 
(it derives from the Irish for 
“pig”) mediates between the in- 
dividual imagination und what Cole- 
ridge called “the infinite 1 AM", 
and so helps to body out a visionary 
stmemenr which is close to the first 
line of The Great //linger : " Clay 
is (he word and clay is the flesh ". 
Kavanagli savours that word 
“Mucker”, and a similar delight 
must have been felt by all the poets 
whose imaginations were once taken 
by these place-names — Adlestrop, 
Blnsey, Pensluirst, St. Juliot, Hel- 
vellyn Lissadell, Mossbawn. The 
places and the poems become each 
other, and a form of sacramental 
naming is celebrated. Eliot knew 
this and accordingly he located the 


Al ihough Edward Thomas _ is 
essentially a poet of dispossession 
and friable identity, li is most 
funinus poem, " Adlestrop ", _ offers 
a momentarily arresting vision of 
one of the noon centres of 
English culture: 

And for that minute a blackbird 

sang 

Close by. and round him, mistier. 
Farther und farther, all the birds 
Of Oxfordshire and Gloucesiershire. 
Thomas was influenced, oddlv, by 
Synge, and ill these lines he appears 
to cross the border between _ the 
patriotic and idle religious emotions. 
U is likely that he knew that the 
name “ Adlestrop ” _ derives from 
“ Applesthorpe ", which means * a 
secondary settlement where apples 
grow >'_ R hamlet with an orchard. 
And so he is responding eagerly to 
the idea of the promised land hid- 
den in the heart of England. 


Many of the poems which Grigson 
includes are really tourist verses 
which run a superficial glance over 
Rome, Venice, Ireland and Scotland. 
Only Browning in the murvelious 
“An Englishman in Italy", Law- 
rence in “Cypresses" and “Bare 
Almond-Trees ", and Hopkins in 
“ Inversnaid " are able to surrender 
to the spirit of another culture, in- 
stead of attempting to appropriate it 
in a brisk snapshot. While Verlaine, 
less happy -in' Bournemouth, points 
to “ l'angiicanlsme imp£rieux et 
rfrche” and so catches the discon- 
certing essence of an alien place. 

Hopkins responds to a Highland 
landscape by adopting a Scottish 
accent in the third stanza of 
" Inversnaid ” : 


In your cavalier fashion, pop leave t four 
small change on my floor. You keep pots of it 
at home. — It feels sick to be alone again. 

Like n charlady I shake my head at the dust , 
and scrape it into pieces of knitting 
with mu fingers. — On the Nautilus there was 
apparently never any dust , ns all their air 
cunie out of cylinders. But then Strindberg 
or //mnsun, or another of those northern mis- 
anthropes , writes that dust consists almost 
entirely of dead human skin. . . . Captain 
Nemo’s men can’t have decomposed as we do. 


Degged with dew, dappled with dew, 
Are the groins of the braes that the 
brook treads through. 


Wiry heathpacks, flitches of fern, 
And the beadbonny ash that sits 
over the burn. 


Yesterday, you played five small male parts 
in Macbeth : four cowards and a murdered child — 
a friend drew a red line across your throat 
with his dagger. J sat in the front row M 
worrying about the psychological consequences 
of being murdered every night for a month . . . 

And the blood seeped into our private life ; 
that of the stars was washable, but yours was 
permanent for economy. It pales on my sheets, 
souvenir of your lovely blush . . . . When you left , 
you forgot your vanishing-cream-— my biker , 
spark-plugs mixing with tampons in your handbag F 


greatest religious poem of this cen- 
tury in four tantalizing place-names 
— Burnt Norton, East Coker, The 


‘The Air War 
1939 - 1945 ’ 
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Dry Salvages, Little Gidding. These 
local names are essential to his 
imaginative direction because they 


have been slowlv and patiently ar- 
ticulated by traditional wisdom and 
experience. They are points of - in- 
tersection between history and the 
floating present, or between tem- 
poral experience in a place and the 
visions that transcend it. 
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hnnt fa lt contains. The essentially focuses on the Views 

^3S¥3 Charles Ricketts 
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Both Eliot and Hardy are unex- 
pectedly similar in their sense of 
historical presence, and Hat‘dy’s 
" Friends Beyond ”, for example, 
employs sun-warmed stones as sym- 
bols of the returning past, -just us 
these lines from “ East Coker ” set 
the place of a vision : 


The place-poem Is intimately in- 
volved with national identity and 
culture, and this is one reason why 
so many of the poems in Geortrey 
Grigson's anthology The ruber 
Book of Poems and Places are 
failures. Although he excludes 
Four Quartets, Grigson variously 
suggests that the true place-poem 
must have at 'its foundations some 
anglican shards, bits of alchemical 
lore and a bone-headed antiquanan- 
ism. 1« a lazy attempt to define 
the place-poem he adduces the al- 
chemical authority of the Reverend 
Thomas Vaughan who asserted that 
there is in nature “ a certain chant 
or subordinate propinquity of com- 

plaxions between visibles and in- 
visibles ”, and who asked his 
readers to refer “all naturals to 
their spirituals by tlte way of secret 
analogy ". Despite the jargon 
this la a ' worthy attempt at 
definition, but Grigson succeeds 


only in denying .the spirit of place 
In this remarkably clumsy conclu- 
sion : " If * spirituals* for Thomas 
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In my beginning is my end. Now 
the light falls 

Across- the open field, leaving the 
deep lane 

Shutiercd. with branches, dark in 
the afternoon, i 
Where you loan against i. a bank. 

while a van passes, . . 
And the deep lane Insists on the 
. . ' direction 

Into the village, in the electric 
, heat 

Hypnotised/ In a warm haze the 
sultry light 

Is absorbed, not refracted, by grey 

stone. 

Out of the dose atmosphere oE 
this particular place the past comes 


sioii : " If * spirituals* for Thomas 
.Vaugfran or Henry Vaughan were 
Ohristlan ones— 'for Nature is the 


inis particular place the past comes 
to litp In a peasant dance. Similarly. 
Ben Joitspn . plays . on the verbal 
association of “ Penshmsr ” with 


Penates” and so makes the clussi- 


vodee of God * — for us three cen- 
turies later they must be what each 
one of us contrives to be vis-d-uis 
life'*. That ugly phrase “uis-d-vts 
life” displays the imaginative im- 
poverishment of a hedonistic positi- 
vist and Grigsop’s pleasure m 
Southern postures often prevents 
him from recognizing the spiritual 
in other places. That recognition is 
made bv Hardy, in a great poem 
which Grigson excludes— ' At Castle 
Buturcl "—where the “one phantom 
figure " remains inextricably part of 
the. place. A moment of intense 
love Is sealed into that hill’s 
story" and its permanence is 
asserted. Similarly, hi the conclu-; 
slon of The Prelude , Wordsworth 
iKilurallzes Dome ami makes Snow* 


Here Hopkins submits to the spirit 
of place and the -pressure of history 
as his metre catches the skirl of bag- 
pipes and transforms the burn into a 
Jacobite army rushing down a hill- 
tjide to do battle. Through the 
obvious puo on "bum" and nis de- 
lighted use of dialect words, Hop- 
kins pays tribute to Scotland's 
national bard, and so he brilliantly 
evokes rhe Scottish landscape as 
accent, poetic dialect and a fierce 
rebelliousness— the stream is words 
and sounds, the world becomes the 
Word. 

The Burns who appears in this 
anthology is the well-spoken author 
of two mellifluous songs, and the 
uncompromising figure of Hugh 
MacDiarmid nas entirely dis- 
appeared. Many of the other 
anthologized poets are tourists in 
their own country and this is par- 
ticularly evident in such non-places 
as Matthew Arnold's Yorkshire, 
R. H. Burrington’s Parrot, T. E. 
Brown’s Isle of Mail, Lord tie 
Tobley’s Wirrull, Richard Alfred 
Mlilikin’s Blarney, Lionel Johnson’s 
Oxford, Richard le Gallienne’s 
London, Betjeman’s Cornwall, and 
Sir Walter Scotland. Elsewhere 
there ate a vast number of down- 
right bad poems by Tennyson, 
Arnold, Hugo, Anon, N. T. 
Carrington. Francis -Sylvester 
Mahony, A. J. Munby and others. 
GrigSon’s eccentric anthology 
resembles one of those ancient maps 
in which coastlines melt, lakes 
wobble and certain localities vanish 
altogether. Thus MacNeice’s Birm- 
ingham disappears, as do Hill’s 


Michael Hofmann 


Author, Author 


Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations 
which follow and to send- us tho 
answers so that they reach this 


answers so that they reach this 
office not later than Friday, Febru- 
ary 6. A prize of £10 is offered for 


the first correct set of answers to 


be opened, or failing that tbe most 
nearly correct — in which case in- 
spired guesswork will also be taken 
into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed to 
the Editor, The Times Literary 


And burning towns, and ruined 
swains. 

And mangled limbs, and dying 
groans. 

And widows* tears. and 
orphans* moans ; 
And all that Misery’s hand 
bestows, 

To fill the catalogue of human 
woes. 


“ What is the world, 0 
soldiers? 

It is I 

J, this incessant snow. 

This northern sky ; 

Soldiers, this solitude 
Through which we go 
Is I.” 


Supplement, PO . Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray's' Inn 
Road, London WC1X 8EZ, and 
marked “ Author, Author ” on the 
envelope. The solution and result 
will appear in our issue of February 
13. 

Competition No 51 

1 I hats that drutp’s discordant 
• ■ sound. 

Parading round, and round, and 
round : 

To me it talks: of ravaged 

plains. 


Sir Dysentery Malaria 
A famous brigadier. 

Commands rhe whole sub- area, 
And stalking in his rear 


A more ferocious colonel 
Lord Tremens (of the pranks) 
To whose commands infernal 
We tremble In our bunks. 



Mercia, Hughes’s Yorkshire, Bunt- 
ing’s Briggiiatis, and the Hull of 


Larkin and Dunn. Even William 
Barnes’s Dorset is absent, while 
Hardy’s Wessex is feebly repre- 
sented. The London of The Waste 
Land is also missing and the result 
is a frustrating anthology of the 
kind that might have been com- 
piled by an eccentric rural dean. 



Canaletto 

Sir, — Gnu can only envy the 
P* HtwiKiiintion oE yoilr critic 
found Mio Canaletto painting* 
Queen’s GaJlory ‘'disappolnfcW r 
(Commentary December 26 ). 
ever. Jt would ■ be ■ lielpfpMf' *f. 
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Engaging with the essential 


By John McDowell 


:SAUL A. KRIPKE : 

Naming and Necessity 
-- 172pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £7.95. 

0 631 10151 9 


could not have failed to possess — suggests, more ambitiously, that the reference rules out the possibility be so, we have taken only the first 

that it is identical with Phosphorus, necessity of identity threatens mat- of senses of this kind. Equipped step ; we still have the task of 

then there is no keeping necessity erialism in general. But the working with this idea we are in a position saying where the_ philosophy Roes 


_ _ Wi iuioiu gt.rn.kuii MUk kiiw Mill nine, iiisii luij mvii. w — 'J - , _ I'" ... 

out of the world ; and there is room out of the suggestion is somewhat to do Russell the favour of ignor- wrong. What is the deep truth of 

of vitiated by his paying insufficient ing his arguments against the very which the recalcltr 

essential property too — not directly attention to the differences between notion of distinguishing sense from u “" e “ — 


for the ascription of other sorts 
essential property too — not direcl . 
involving identity — to individuals. 


varieties of materialism (note the reference, * and to credit him with 


Kripke’s 1970 Princeton Moreover, an attractive account of crude account, on page 155, of what this conception of genuine singu- apart fr< 

i first printed in 1972 con- words for “ natural kinds ” has materialism “ must hold ”) ; in spite lar terms : terms whose sense is t i ona •* \ 

something of u landmark in them, nnnlogously, reaching light of which Kripke has, without refin- object-involving as opposed to t0 be s i. „ _ .... „ w 

the recent development of philo- out to reality, in a way that yields a ing the argument, increased its pre- existence-indifferent. On these suc h, through falling to meet Rus- 

soDhv This very Influential text is parallel rehabilitation of the old idea tensions in this reprinting, in a sen- lines, exploiting the role of Fregean se ll‘ s exigent condition ? Or Is tho 

now reissued as a separate mono- that kinds have essential properties, tence added to footnote 73. sense as determining the content of exigent condition mistaken? Or is 


ant intuitions 
vouchsafe us a glimpse? 

Is it that there is some other way, 
from being “ disguised descrip- 
tor ordinary names to seem 
singular terms and fail to be 


4 now reissued as a separate 

graph. The lectures were given 


Before he invites us to share his On the surface at least, the pliilo- 


thouglits, 

Russell 


we can 


I ^tfiout notes, and the printed text essentialist intuitions, Kiipke insists sophical upshot of Kripke's discus- Russell was driving at when, 

„■ .ir >- imti'il J V.r!.? s -* T t fl k]b is “lightly edited” from tape-record- persuasively on separating the dis- sion of names is quite clear: he struck by the way in which a __ 

- ^ U'llUIllG . . uT I f*. NHaenrnno tfl-lllb/a’c 1%afiu&An o/iiltinnnnrii Anri niuea a nvorlea Fnrmulallvin /»<■ An SillgUlQr ihOllgllt ( prOpOSltlOH _ ) UQt ItlGGt if— 111 fjH{lillg it 


explain what 
it 

which 


barely passible to imagine what ones, 
the conclusion " ‘ 


e to imagine what ones. In any case, the tale j * . . , 

__ could have bean. For with its fascination with "ternw I»F A,, * Jif» ed » ,10 J A ave been Polish. , 

jum to pick out one tale as “the art’* and accurate pictm-e isne d i! « of Chaucer in 140n 1 

hesi would be os uncharacteristic wrecked by his trade seem* li?^T lhe He " 8wrt manuscript 

ns if be had decided, in The Par- lutelv characteristic nf c„ ot be ,nsc 1 ant ly posthumous) niignr, IV- *"•“*»»*»«* « m dimmer 

hnnitfiir of Fowls, that the merlin preoccupation with the meniT™| S I 01 ' f xa . raple » have found Chaucer's appendix Wnh iE Hoes t j 1L . , Mss . l( , e - — 

(or the goose, or the turtle-dove) louses of habit, au ana lomfe in pfJ' f a,1 " Iy intractable, Chaucer's papers H?l c li lri EI,es T r e is addressed hv li, in,rndl,c,,on of & 

was ufter all the only one in sten doner. Snmm.... t0 £S r * 1° daunting disorder, or viral *L 18 Host to tho Snuiro. nn.i ;>> complexity, arc accompanied 



Evans.) 


with Nature. 


taiion. Wli'y does 'the Shipman con- uSS Its author was 

aider hinuelf femalo ? Why does i,5j f cpltic of Chaucer Chaucer i 
the Man of Law promiso a prose 

wSs IOU t-]f eSenm'his death t hf “HengL/t^m^u^cri^ ^Ihoug h" 

i V* may iS^gr^tBESrSlSE Cdi,i0n ' DS7544) 


different courtly tir>n, showing 

nge ant j 

pensate for his ... 
of the top dniwei 

invent two .entirely new to assume the editor was so fooHsdi.” nemius' t 

‘ CYT waj __ ^ ^ 

Now, how do Kripke’s intuitions 
bear on the thesis that, contrary 
to Russell’s view but perhaps in 

— — -o — — « . , . . . - , conformity with Frege’s, ordinary 

essentlalism. But there Is more be- sophical positions that must under- namea n ro genuine singular terms 

- r — ., 5 hind opposition to essentioiism lie the - conflict of intuitions, we find in this sense ? This is obviously not 

d that *- When Kripke gave the lectures, than the objection that Kripke's that his historical insouciance, and the thesis Kripke attacks. But in 

"elf'.sqL a prevalent view of ordinary proper separation disarms. The inclination his bracketing of some issues that or( j er to know whether he ought to 

' coulrl moan P ru ves rnat Hengwrt is obvioiislv ,, ' 1 l, . u ! ai . crca tui'C ", and bv t iW names «»>■ « uanlnn nf R iucspI 1’s to sav that wliat is necessarily true were central for his predecessors, omhran> it. w« shnulrf need rn know 

together Trom f° t ^ lni V r Thcr ‘ 1 '* « clear principle " h n \ d ' '» ™ iniprovcoteoi offi 

, J _ certainly from n 1 the Hengwrt arrangement; but u°7 S fY ,,e tbu , " ' 

"M E° od texts, but perhaps from ulti 0fdy a dee P conviction thnt this textual . 

the mate and penultimate drafts mixed f iai , 1 1 uscri Pf must on other grounds ?■ , rh,s edltion 
ever with very late works (like the the explain a wish 8 laHy , argument, 

Canons Yeoman's Tale ) never t0 . repeat it, still less to repeat it d V gi *■ Wl 

appearing. ; e ' ei w “h significant exclusions. Ruom 

At tliis stage in such a review 


it tnat the exigent condition is cor- 
rect, and Russell’s error was in 
supposing that ordinary names do 
_ - - . - - .. not meet it — in finding it intoler- 

depends on an object for its exis- able to suggest that the appearance 
tence, he found it natural to say D f understanding a sentence might 
dial the object occurs in the be, if the sentence contains an empty 
proposition. (I have here sketched llame a sort of illusion ? (If one 
a view of Frege elaborated in forth- adopts this last view, one must do 
doming work by the late Gareth something to soothe the sense of 


Summonar PrKV° % r * in dau “ tin 8 disorder, or vital P a r s u* H ° St ^ tho Squirt, and ii. f 

: I-nanation ^ ” dms nnf * The 0U J Qn loan - Authors cannot be coum ? dn ^- rt b V die Host to the J ,, 1 0t,,0 ‘“ . 

P ®. 1 P. n ? ted on to be as tidv as scholars Fiank,l \ and where tho contrast .^'! ai "f C “ ld • bt jv ”, or “el 

tW Hengwrt i s obviously "f a ! crca| u r c ” and by a 


(he kind 


tive) reverence 
utterances ? 



iiarM- fe e _ is a further argu- 


outrage: to respond to the pressure 
Frege responded to with his 
talk of fiction and make-believe 
thoughts.) Kripke's postponement of 
issues about existence and content 
loaves him unequipped, in this work, 
even to formulate these questions. 
And that means that he cannot pro- 
vide a refutation of Russell at the 
only level that would be ultimately 

otest that 
contained 
semantics 
in philo- 
for other 
critics must 
semantics" some dis- 
other than that within which 
and Russell posed their 
They cannot evade the 


de^si v!? h aiiH regard as thanks are duetto If 1,1 " ,s »nrd not to fed t of ordinary names had come adrift (Be will consequently ue aear to names can be bearer-less witiiout even entertaining my to. . . , 

areater n« -r JE ? - \ ln , dee t!ie author f or raisins weiehrv Hie second senes of York Me&: from Its original motivation. I shall the consideration Kripke deploys 0U r knowing it ; Russell found it adapted from Russell, of the ques- obligation .to disarm those consider a- 

b r pai t or the introduction is It mav seem churl fci. Tt * xls c, »iilri liave given us soratfc' return to this.) About necessity, in against him, that the identity of intolerable to suppose that in such tion on which whether an expres- turns of Russell’s. «t his different 

‘ 1 Hail Of SJIIIl" more liSQflll Q( llQlf the pricer ' — !l -- — .I- — 1 M ImJ'mI Jnn 1 « £ I* Alto«*na»lna tmrflRil A ...A. .... J.V.JjtJ *!•«»■■» »ka eiftn a rranu iha elit milo n tai-m /IlcFimMlA Infll* loJ Viinl trt hid 


_ di «ci i ■Jsions. For Voo long ^ . 

From ambl g uity to amphibology 


that led him tn his 
thesis about ordinary 


, :* spite of much technical activity in individuals in alternative possible cases we are deluded about the sion is a genuine singular term discipline, tt 

■ modal logic, an influential view— situations Is a matter of stipulation thoughts available to us. end he hinges: namely, whether the term semantical" 

i . still held in some quarters today— rather than discovery- Not that concluded that ordinary names are is such that reference-failure would names.) 

j i . was that the very idea of necessary that is wrong; but it amounts to n0 t genuine singular terms. imply an absence of thoughts ex- If we discount Kripke’s traditional 

truth merited suspicion, if it threat- insisting that we can, say, of an For Russell, then, being a “ dis- reading of . Frege, and. his conse- 


sions incorporated in M Robinson r* „ 

probed. 011 *‘ v been defended . " ot Gay Clifford 


volume from 


Even P f0r ** aUlho ^ ^ustra- 

0 Cornel Contraries Ha* JecuVilv 5 ^^ de !?/j?".“ nd In ' 


- monised inalaucTX^^ gropes a^mistriss ; con! 

— reveals as much strain sequently, even if that nohilissima h.» i n .. u i. 


ened to saddle us with necessity as guised description ” ’was the way In *« Inability to use the tcrmlno 

,a feature of the world : a prospect might or might not have had some ® . . . oroner name failed to be a Russell, Kripke prefers to locate his - 


serene 

earth 


Sir— - — tdvh 

,?lM? *2te ^ , *** d " -« sss r v-.uy Pre ». £ 7 . 2 o. s? a 'raSSaa s? - 




ediiion n "«iwwu»uiis recent -— 

orderif b »i!L u eps Ae Ellesmere Cha u cci J g Boccaccio: Sources of ChrJtion Soe^whlrh J^ Ct T d ? a Troilo's ^ovewasuiaZ^.^/fn W -V [? r . . Crlsfi,d «- The aloof nets, f/necesslt: 

pSsssv a * e 1(1118111,8 and sd'™ b “si . v : ss*sItj 2 j 0,0 " 1 in the : ^ “ 


tion of his narrator’s limitations! BoccacclS* h f - ? haucer ’ a Crlaeyde. about 
he confesses his own limit- °s heiomc must bo seen as passim 

ations. . . . Slightly back-hanHpH ^ . a .i wlth ber owu desire mid in nui 



passion For Kniiliu is mal cows,.: system. 


naming and 


»fff 5 sSSSl 

atfiSHKS** 


mindft s k shi 8 lA a d SUred i &nd fa * r - Pd ® ,,n0, ch CU dorIvBs m ®S“ i clf 8 o/ 11 iw 
2il2 e iVJfe.^? us through the energy and brilliance from the wa? 


plausible one finds them, but also tloningly follows. It will not do to indeterminate. Russell's view that specification, in wholly general 
an. engagement with the anti-essen- defend this assimilation on the ordinary names are “disguised terras, of its bearer (if any) — ill 

E ke’s terminology, a . rigid 
piator whose reference, unlike 
" the usual sort of Ordinary 
Was fixed by description — 
not have an object-involving 


controls Us solf- 
I far mo i 
- lltol bok 1 . 
-- therefore Mint tho 
neiolne bocomos m'oi 




eaiS mld n idSfiff ed . Int ?, tlle Swyc'h fvn Imih ih il.l a Triiitaf- 1 ; Vet of tlie " a,nQ f s abbreviates a view" 'to show ing ' t hat 'souie' ' essen- Sort of' sense to empty names j but are “disguised descriptions", then 
df the Eimll*!? ”Ih.!! slic rcnJism M y y! UlU ’ ln ' ,,lls Tl te^ end lh^ two rfaMst claims are underwritten by always in the context of cc ranting kerned the hast way to explain the jgJJSeUi&y S5 



: Chancer 
Biers,- one 


fyn his lust, swycli fyn 8i. 

his unl)los»h' . 
hath false w#9,. : _ 
hrotelnaspkV 


» ^cmt.eef^dirs 

>m*n ft by Ohancbr.Teiir^SS. 1 ^ ChaucA. 


Rua-alP- treatment Hterally internal state could endow 
pSoarein Sular * wlth a representational content of 
apparen^«|g jar an o bj ect .j nv0 ivi n g S ort. If we taka 

"km Mte t. b. to *"* Ascription" "of Fregean senses «Th.« way 

bl^snte^ fe^dXa&t U oMeS“?s based on (“model qf ■ tS oS ft 

f8, i ed the cancan tun I disimiitv between press! oils that are genuine singular cognit! vesiRniticance __a va naoie ( n U i rea entertaining thoughts with 


whether 


-iSSSSLW- 


j,.„ And HwA'-jS.. thni «> Mt. 



, wrote 
neater _ 
forehand 
have 


proved 


PVChdoSES^and SSS l ‘ iccwding ^ conception be grasped 

lltf the claim ^ ^ f 

contingent jikb ... _ ae ,i ae n pt (and they do seem plausible), .One possibility 19 to infer, that 

•d-desefin- . there is sometlilng wrong with t ha' ordinary notion of thought- 
indifferent Russell's argument. ;But when content Is at. best misleading, wo 

_ an_appro- some philosophy : wgr* ordinarily think of j wli|rt is. enk^ 

Where ' "" “ “ ™ ' - - - - -■ ' " " ” 


SQrfpfv ■" f a «Da Slrnmv iMAMjillsa "••■"Wtl , - - vmni B«I|.L 1 MIC vicnrn uj 

JS3d*£ .W«S tianriiterates words . ^ signore ?”) with the dhg<4‘ v , sity? &£. 
throuehont ' Nicholas' Havelv w dc ^O*®U*l). t‘ e vocabulary and grammar .<? . Idea that a 
soma 8 verv -Chaucer a '•erric?^ On0 i!i ft9dfl1 ' 8 of Boccaccio’s stanza oil T«lM'v to its bearer 
sppie very semes lq maldm avnii. Coml ««« wm.* tv v -iat'- ro thae wh# 


Home 
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.-.V >■ 


anci .ampson is on Trotlus and 
ju’ P^ dDn vei> .The few pages hr Seven 
Just how good Atobigulty .tell us mof« - I 
. Chaucer’s AutolycuMvay with,. 
f . Chaucer borrowed « n 7 JRBWttg tliqn do entire. 

W ho so wXJhf? - Guido Atmanaf qsos the, 

in dlscus^BAj? 

mlfi mea nines. 


specification of the sort usually 
: envisaged by adherents of the Rus- 
_ sellian riew, It . will not have the 
; right . connection with a particular 
•! Object.;, so the Russellian view, on 
r ' its most natural interpretation, Is 
utldermihed. (There is a weakened 
\ version .of the, Russellian view, 

• ■ -according to vriiioh a name is not 
j; .froooSmoLLs with a description, but 
» i]M-rfgld designator whose reference 
. 4a ; fixed ' b'y.‘ a description. Kripke 
. fuRoag independently that tliis ver- 
••spm wlll .sohie times get the refer- 
; encfc'of '- a name simply wrong.) As 
'• : I'ne'eMjlityi-; the scepticism about 

i Preaches the dyke, If it Is 


fall-property' of Hesperus— 7 
?ertyi; whjcb that individual 


The faraway hills are green but these 

are greener. My brother roamed the world 

and seemed to know everything - Ue boasted it -. 

until l burst “ Well you don't know John Joe Farrell , 

the butcher's son, ?ny friend'. I balanced all beside 
a field in County Meath, its crooked acres falling ‘ ' 

south. We called a hill Sliabh na Cailli, the hag’s mountain 

but that’s the way it is, for lowlbnders will call 

a small incline a mountain and mountabi-men mention 
a hill onrf point to Everest. Things were themselves,. 

We bore them as the Cuckoo Clarke bore his origin, 
humbled, naturally . We were masters of reserve, ; 

why ? ” ,l That's the why ” " Ah why ? " " Because . .” 

. When all fruit fails we welcome haws. . ! . 

! Peter Fallon V 


m . dear, ‘ " 


by strictly 

facts. (Somet tinea a view qn these 
lines is supposed to leave “ purely 
qualitative^ thougl it- contents un- 
affected ; this requires the idea that 
the- mind deploys intrinsically 

representational, qualitative thought- 
constituents— Images, perhaps: Ip. a 
leas overtly Cartesian version of the 
. view, in which " mental represen- 
tations ” ore states of- the brain, it 
should be clear that none of their., 
representational properties can be- 

intrinsic to them. Kripke's tradi- 
tlop&r. view of ** Rregean intension 
—see footnote 66— seems to involve 
ascribing to Frege something like 
the former of 'these conception? -of ■ 
mind.) 

There Is a wdll-kiiowh argument 
of. Hilary Putrvam’s, ' iVhich , haa 
seembd to . tnany philosophers , to 
render : compulsory, some such l'e-- 
thinking :<jf the .ordlnflty notion oE 
‘ ; tbOuftht-content. ? : Flitntun?s , nrgu- 
men F is' based op Or thesis aliqut, 
■fSSSi •' udturibkind word? tlidt is strikingly . 
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simibr to one independently arrived genial to a i scientism that was niani- philosophy of logic and language, . | 

■ c l P^ e ®? c . 5 ^ elc * le J 1 1,1 these tested in Cartesian dualism, and is and extended into the philosophy of Lw 170 ll 1 1 n ^ A. 

lectuies ; we might Eormulate a doc- manifested again in a modern in- mind by Wittgenstein: and KrinkeN V c\ I I I 11 M M iDP H Cl C! I 

trine that Putnam and Kripke share, ternalism according to which the brief characterization of the clash ^ ' UlUCILlllg tl Iv UClol 

nor in terminology that either uses, trouble with Cartesian dualism is of “pictures" between" himself and : W * \ 

ns i he doctrine that the sense of a easily mended by talking of states the ‘‘disgulsed-description” theor ciupluwd by A. T p >,} 

natural -kind word is extension- of the brain instead of states of an ists suggests Slat hemiglit relish Bv LcOll Poilin*! ; , ' ,d . I,v criiic-s at his boa 

involving. home think they would immaterial soul. From the ex ten- being cSu.ied as cmiSL * t OIlip.l On a, ns „ thc Second !f 

‘ ,a ^. Kr M? s ^PP u «in basing an sion-ipvolviiig nature of some SSL? TSS? tK ? ^ - shows Hu, hmSJZ^Sijk 


literature 


TLS JANUARY 16 1981 : 


m.jiws suppurt in MsiiiB an sioii-invoivnig nature of some tradition But the auction Iwrin 
Big ument like Putnam's on the not- meanings, Putnam concluded. In a at a level at which Krinke’s mm 

ably analogous thesis that the sense famous phrase, that “ meanings just account he G a* V SIp T! 

?L. 3 V* 1 ” 6 J s . object- involving. On ain’t in rlie head". That was S ay. > t nothing to Perspectives on History 


WILLIAM DRAY: 


„ ■ ‘ <MFwi.m e , WU “III I mu IICHU . J.»d[ was SflV, 

tuts view, Knpkes remarks about where he supposed that strictly ' 

mnmlmHchm ■ n I ■ _ i i ■ ■ ■ ** 


iii unity ^Unked” by a'cffof ££ a^ordln^rS'radical^i^ *“1" /Wtoiophy tends to ^.SO tpaperbaJk, 03 S* 

in imitation to the' bearer of a name, JEffi Istha? thou g t tS “S>t in 0 7100 0569 5 

constitute n sketch of one kind of the Lad": not In rhe sen* that a nose s 


(hums r./ the Second World lr 
>r.«v shows Hut between ttt 
varimis participams siiciffit 

•ippiulmg m rive differ mJ 
dig ms nt L-uu.s.ilhv iuvolvliin^l 
. agent s in-ciitions. il.« 


Keeping up with the post-moderns 


gSMEfcSr r -“>- =?’A 


for the suspect and a willingness to 


whk-h bHIlBTO™™ BUTLER: 

his (iccisniiis upon him or a«»fl After the Wake 

fill* rmthii iimliu ... ...i u i ^ ah Mia rn 


Kripko 
tions ( 
the r 


the opportunity to take them J An essay on the Contemporary 
ilie prvseiii’L 1 nf ecu. tin underlfl Avant-Garde 

‘ ,ll ,,lrs were at 0 177pp. Oxford Un 

nicissjij, Hindu mus 0 f S c 7 q 5 

' liMinanislic char$ 0 19 8157GG S 

«»f I lie cxi luiiutinns offered herd 

revealed, Hray •irgiu.s. hv ihc If , . 

■ ii.n V °y. ne K- t ninui-i Hmt rlu>re 


■■in. Li. by Mark Rothko, a piece of music 

CHRISTOPHER BUTLER : by Boulez, for example, we need to 

, .. w _i,_ grasp their common assumptions. 

An ci& m the Contemporary H “ “ m “ 1,e ' p u * ™ ,h , t ' hl f “*■ 
Aunnt n-irHe There is much to admire in the 

Avant-Gaide book, n<Jt |&lst brevity and ^ 

177pp. Oxfoid Umvcisity Tiess. au thor’s Indefatigable zest and wide 


author s in aetatl gable zest and wide 
range of sympathies, but from the 
very beginning I found it a madden- 
ing and disappointing work. I am 
not sure if the Fault lies iwith the 


strictly mental is literally internal, metaphorical sense, In no way in- liSuV "* nce *? 1 
thereby undermining tho intuitive consistent with their being intrinsic- fuf„5,!. tlve > C5 5???P les 

rritirmi! inn a* ittni.nL& . J ■ . « . . « . . L IltulV s niniial Ki !■ 


and his brilliance in the devising ot ! Professor 

.<11 PDAcnim „ 1 _ ° * . i 


iled in, the work i.f five ilmi sime thu see iii.i ■ ? \ I suspect that there is a good deal not sure if the Fault lies with eh 

il ill inkers. These iuclu.Ie fourth |ur.ulieim li.iv!. 'i 3-of truth in Walter J. Ong's siig. author or the enterprise. 

I oso pliers und hisiuriuus fur cniujiiment, the historian ■■'Bestton that it was only with the iq a book of this kind it is ni 
r Dray is sensitive tn the in- nuke value jiiilmuuiits in nrA 1 '-* Romantics that a predominantly oral the sentiments which determine i 


conception of thought-content, we ally directed at items in extra- 
can leave that intuitive conception mental reality. 

."£?* IS r i pke ^ M' 1 - Is ihh the ‘real moral of the thin- 


.l;-,. , ,7 v.r a . a uniiiuvu — mn 

T° ry J Plausibility, have ensured course, free from di: 
, e t°P*cs he deals with can —with which lii-tori 
| t u . lte the same ogain. qoently greeted piiii 


1 iwmur U ay is sensitive tn tile in- nuke value jiiilKiiiuni« in »T Romantics that a predominantly arai (lie sentiments which deti 
comprehension — inn always, of apply I hem. Murcnvcr ■ culture finally gave way to a cuiro- impact, but the details of 

course, free from disiiigcinimisness first und last iMradii'iiu ar * » l graphic culture, that Gray is the meiil and the style in w 

—with which liistoriiins have fre- un liii.re ilmn iie.-..«. l r» j last poet to use with pride and conducted. It's worth 


d it is not 
:termine its 
if the argu- 
which it is 


By Gabriel Josipovici 

huge over-organization of Finite- much to his example, has been to flculty of access is a dangerously 
gens W'flfce and die deliberate lack recast, albeit temporarily, the whole personal one. 

of it in rite Cmitos conditions the oi , the past tndidoa i of novel- But this kind of argutneilt is 
whole of the post-modern period; writing . But, ono wants to ask, symptomatic of a rIeei , er distortion 
and what mediates between these did not the art of Mallarme, Webern Jn tbe book Early on we read * 
at all points is Hie phenomeno- and Kandinsky " disorientate and „ Tilus aH thosfi ortlstg who w j 5het ‘, 
logical concentranon upon the “ *«}»« tor progressive innovation in the 

mental processes of the aitist, as to do ? Is Robbe Grillet s '™y arts after the war faced a common 
prefigured in La Naus4e. The writing any more extreme than hat problem , . . B ut do artists really 
present structuralist insistence of late Joyce or Roussel ? If there £or •' progressive innovation”? 

upon the play of laiiguage, the really was a paradigmatic slim Are they not much more like Kafka’s 
manipulation of codes by the occurring around 1945, then we simply groping for a way nut? 

artist, is in many ways an exten- need more than this to persuade us. T ^ e cu | tura ] historian will always 


sion of this interest in the dyna- Even Butler himself does hot tend to impute a desire for change, 
mics of the creative process. seem entirely persuaded. Far after for advance, development, etc. to 

We arc only on the third page, arguing that tne arts of the 1950s artists, instead of recognizing that 


seem entirely persuaded. For after for advance, development, etc. to 
ar suing that tne arts of the 1950s artists, instead of recognizing that 


— v fV'i'Acs miiui* is uhs inc real moral of [ho thin- Mu i»i„V *•«. iuue ugain. siwn 

tions against the idea that the ness and uiiconvincingneds nf the t bas been that this work's noinicemeius ; 

,ilerfll| y That " disguised tiLvy? I'SESrS. 11 ” la J a ,iecea si»ting AltIlilurIl tl 

idea looks. Bnvwov. like n m-ain. c..^i. _ i . .... • . |Cor .y ■ “.reappraisal. Ht a level, of the Although tn 


nc'-esury condit^ 


Mind before brain 


looking b ut already something has gone were characterized by their refusal change occurs as artists resolve 

nd style badly wrong. Wliat does “ condi- to compromise, by their search for specific problems. The folly of 

- " Pn«h tions " mean in this passage? How total organization or total random- ignoring this is made evident when, 

1 r “? 1 J II. ■ I T ! • r 1 L.. I.J. A 


idea looks. aoywoy. Tike ^ prejit! SuciT^’^siffiS ' '^‘‘'areuabTv^thfl Auf t>pr i aisa !- at deep ievelT orihe Although 
d . , “' it distorts what we all know natural upshot of the hostility to ,^ f r S c 0p l ly u alt acks, rather than y f l l .' cd .~. kl 
about the mental into a shape con. psychologism voiced by Frege h? the task 0wn co,ltnbution s to that duaHsm c 


"The does “ the phenomenological concen- ness, lie is forced by lus awareness talking _ of the American abstract 

si mol v (ration upon the mental processes of of the importance of the rise of expressionists, Butler says : " They 

m the artist” “mediate" between Pop, the resurgence of interest in destroyed the illusion of shallow 

ik new ,, . . .. _ . . f- _ . .... Ll. j i .( j iw. u:. /m i 


tQl : he thinks that mental states this real 
me entities . . . with noii-conscious miglit be pi^in 11 
land indeed non-mental| ingredi- casual ■ a.irP Ven 
ents, because facts about ba- SSEi' • JV ,d L_*“ re| y* 


■ -- — 1 1 n i 

Bv GbIfFI Rfrnwcnn are entities . . . with non-con! 

uy urniLIl □lrHWSOn [und indeed non-mental | in 

— -j=i F nl 1' because facts about uo - 

JOIIN TllOilP . S»”L 0U . r J C u tUr0 amfl1 ^ the cond i- 

JU1IW THORP. tions which warrant their atrrlbu- 

Frce Will . t,on - a od that for this reason ' 

A Defence Against Neuronhysio- b 0 t0 tbink that I«* 

logical Determinism states ! are correlated with anj 

_ , . neural states”. But it is no 

373pp. Rout ledge and Keg an Paul. c ? se that a state of affairs S 

nsiahnoxi o ?u ts £ f ali . tl,ose states of “1 

0 7100 05651 2 the observation nf uikn.. »i.>. 


Dhilosnr hv nf 7 . cnapier on Oswald Spender *■' -. summing V j j - ‘l u ”‘ 1 

nf" hismry— Dray s trout- sulisUmivL 1 pliilnsouliv of lilliL*!; community, had hardened into suggests, is 

which, cficr si^hw^ IviSSJ ' “ mere ” cliches. And M. refusing KuTin ha. 
easf as c i iA history, at account nf Spongier’* thew/rfS tQ P la T the -P? rt e*P®.«ed of a poet, in the scie 

human^H.- Vi - r ^ pr “ clls ? d , ,s a turos, Dray rh oil Liocis iPbS' he directed his energies towards the quite a goc 

... thaT s- * ne ’ i" ri,e senso of, among other ihhie* 1 the SS’ 1 1 search for a language that would be happened, 

Ais real relation of dependence intell ffibfi f™ fh! nd?r th ? pnst «=ratic nature of the vSue%S r true by ^ing true to him to his 1880-1914 

might be, given that it huma f einr - n ? v,ew P D , ,nt of oil which Spengler’s identififfi unique experience. Rejecting the conceptual 

casual ; ancL surely, with littfi belief? ' ■ a set of l,,,mn n a culture depended. C | idea of consensus, of poetry as the occu r aroi 

chance ■ of getting o™ Thij! i7 r Ii' n“ l,des * - aim f - and “tions. „ , 1 . * !- expression in as perfect a form as Well, if w 


the artist” “mediate" between Pop, the resurgence of interest lit destroyed the illusion of shallow 
t h E ir them? And “at all points”? And figurative art, the development of depth in cubism (Picasso, Braque), 
ores* ho why "prefigured” in Ln JVnusJe ? Stockhausen and Ligeti, to posit a rejected the complicated but clear 
ine wlileh Wll ° is he thinking of when he talks new “ eclecticism ” which Is said to geometry of Mondrian, transcouderi 
occurring about a “structuralist insistence”? have seized the arts in the l9G0s. figurative surrealism, and produced 


1880-1914. Did such a “radical One can see what is happening. 


iSssiblem 1 thinfSh?t S °[montll ISS^^ST 

neural ft ZThe on ff" ° f lhe are 


casual ; « lu f 'Zrel™ Zh" lit??? belief? 1 6> “- 1 a set of ^*1™ 

chance • of getting one Thill Trt lu: ’ n tt,tl,de5 ' aima a nd actions, 
are many unclarities he™ I a S- Is D ‘ ay ^PP 8 ™* faithful to the 

clarities, too, in :I A- he SLSli U - n c P? si !*°»fo r which he has argued in 


ossible of what oft was thought; WO r 


The present 


group nr collective aoia r 


suts of all those states of affairs l ouJd 
the observation of whose obtaining r ?? or - v 
_ warrants the statement tliat S ot ? ble 0 
tains. Where a man’s own behaviour , e 8 


} r Sf iSaflss a s ^Bir§ ° vis ^ %&.**“** ow " sjZhT 

- *• te-ssasr 

S "■8“ ln « ,l, ?« nl buf rather ^ iS'ithX P^i.hment and flward^ vll™’ ?>£S Srfo™ r L?L^ rst “ , 'i n *-- b , Mn “^ancad 


. ,“ lv - U6BUUVC UllO ot ummviou 

wh? r< H^ a i >i t * e f c “ce against those tal state, 

who bold I V declare frAnrIniti tm. llnrh fwv 


Dray distlnguldf'. 

ontological u 
tlieses which -b'- 


under tho hK : . sees himself 


artists turn their backs ou accepted dc works of the 1930s as being 
tradition is that they arc drawn Schoenberg's “ Variations for Orch- 
into a much more intense relation- estra , A Handful of Dust and 
ship with their fellow-rebels. Only “Guernica", then there does seem 
in this way, perhaps, can the bur- to have been a decisive break. But it 
den of exile be tolerated. Nor is now we take Shostakovich, Bacon 
this all. The need to go it alone has and Kingsley Amis as our represen- 
as its corollary the need to explain tative 19S0s artists, and Webern, 
to the world what the solitary artist Kandinsky and , Joyce as our pre- 
is up to- So long, that is, as he war representatives the picture- is 
sees himself as the spokesman of quite different. Of course, Butler 


sr-shrugging tone of the catalogue : '* irequent^ lorcea to reiei 

The examples which follow are ° _ u t acknowledge that Beckett, Boulez] as central would 
fairly arbitrary, but they seem to 7?, " Waste Land is a notable instance be like moving Artaud, Kafka, 

me to be ample evidence ot a f rh ro iianp technioue he rishtlv Webern and Mondrian to a ceil- 

new era. Ionesco and Beckett $f a '“ to d r aw our attention fo in tral position in modernism, which 

rise to prominence. The post- wnr i.. nf course he mav ts one which, even if they were 

1945 discovery of the Second j? eD i v , bat be b ' aS never denied that Intellectually and technically ‘ nf 

V f ie w ie K e Sc i ho °, u lld n u rtlC ?i ar !n there were precursors, that what he *he highest importance, they did 

iho W rlr!fi»| iS wnri nf^RenS^i p ,s showing is a difference in degree not in fact occupy. 

2 fhp LSinp nf M« which amounts to a real change of But who does the moving here? 

DOYtltZ, and tne teaching Ot MGS' eunciliilitif Hm Hiq pvnmiilnq AM m T# Tlntlar so tallrlna nhrtitr riilturnl 


siaen, and the music of Nono, ' : ove ^ 

Boulez, Henze, and Stockhausen, only to piove tne Military. - - . . that Kafka 

Absu-act exoressionhin as a style 1 have never been convinced by bered Audens reinaik tnat Katxa 
JTK“riff tl.e term “ post-n,pdar,.i,m ” It has « th. D»la the Garth. °f our 
deuce nf American painting, is been Introduced by those who see age 1. But he is •*«* iM 

accepted . m modernism only u style and not cultuiul but somehow about an is 

hat does ' “fairlv arbitrary " a profound revolution »n awareness, *>c tacts. 

eBn ? Whv evidence of a "new and wh at it does Of course, is to The trouble with tills Is not only 
a"? What does “new" mean bring back the “and then . . . and that it is demonstrably false, but 
•re? This is lowest cfllion de then ... and then . . view, of that It carries in Its wake a view 
i mi na tor history' ofart. The odd cultural history which modernism of art which it is only too easy for 
ixture of the trite (Ionesco and ltself so strenuously ch alien aed. p e0 p] a to have #nd which the critic 
ackett) and the recondite (Ren6 Augustan, Romantic, Victoriau, should see it as his duty to wean 
aibowitzl^merefy reinforces our Modern,’ fcost-Modern— these are no them from. For, ultimately, to see 
!™Ti,. .E y i, nt doubt convenient wfcrs'oE dividing . at Hsts as belonelnB- to this or that 


sensibility. But his examples seem if Butler is talking about cultural 
onlv to prove the contrary. facts he should at least have remem- 


disposed to act socially, and b , ' feel that God or Art need justify- bringing Bacon in with the " nd- 
eplstemologicnl thesis, not adMWt, V -ing. It is ouly when ho has rejected vanced ” lot and dumotiug Rothko ? wi J«eptetL . . . 


pr not any particular libertarian allows 
“•“J « MlMjhr.ttua, ft is vital ibly 
to estabHsh this, in his view; for neural 


mental 


the more by Wntkins. that I11 'explaining!),'; 
ColliiiHwood dividual nctinns in history we ' 
most impor- not dispense with institutional *L 
is that Col- other group concepts, 
the re-enact- , r,: 

Jot la uot, as , Although Dray's book is Intend. , 
1 mothodolo- l0f B8ly as ail introduction to Hal' " 
blit o claim cnts philosophy of history, il 


Lyrical BnZlnds is as touch 


terB** wJt S determinism) is , are .W other matters of how h^deddes"^ . res P° ,n8 ’ bla ^ Th^ S® g0al of - h,i » r i«l onqilj?! oonceni to^iS’fJr S^Jl^rtSE’aS^ tll “ nBelv ® 8 ’ 

icm compatibil- R^. C 5 e l f n longest chapter, also ■ resnondhiJ! u act8 u 1 * 'J 1 ® is Draw i!?S ess8n f la l insight, will cl 1' systematic viewpoint makes lt(L- ? rom tlie time 

sto 

out moral intuitions and practices. j^f 1 ^ . ne “ r Bl event " is tialquelv for one’s tri1 ^ responsible B 0 i!J*|P or ii as A r *y ®ska, wlmt would Ql! nccepinnco of tho valuo-lda- - 1 811 ortist is— Ell 

-feWuS 


E art of the revolution in sensibility He begins by 
eralded by tliat book as the poems change which 


His first moves are unconvincing. 


war in terms 


sense that Butler has not made up 


s fielanging-,to this or dial 
exemplifying this or that 
is to fail to see ,what art is. 


Howovei dogmatic Lowell’s “move from a highly thB 1950s differed from the 1930s 


Romanticism or modernism, we nee Randal] Jarrell once Wrote an essay 
simply misreading the evidence if on Wallace Stevens in which he 
we do not see these movements as criticized Stevens’s later, more 


« MW B»ve us what ,we want even 
H° rk ’ Hc devotes' too much 
UOie, -furthermore, to the demolition 
very eompetenO of views 
which are- not only pWnly iuade- 
qiiate^ but also ; jnsufx i non tly rela- 
JjSj? • tft , "“to topic. But he 
writes, clperly aqd welf and for the 

■SJLr« car«j' «wk« « 

’ SBfr ot M“?ble disdiicdons ; 


d's situn- I>o tibia with nu iiccoptanco ot lb!- -■ 
tho agent uftollectuiil cohcvenco of inodtof ; 


hind tholr state mem s: - uw w mm movamont ui ivuicuuuk . dui 11 inn . . I nncAfiljjmjttlr shift Thfl une point ouuer insista »wi muoi. 

It looks to tne, now.” Hiis does not f s all that can be said about Four his paraoigma c - ine fei , vant jJ ia that ardsts he is 

of course mean tliat everything nn Quartets, and if Notebook is going {JJJ 6 . 1 ® JJ J ? love! 0? generality dealing with ar e extremely difficult 
artist says about the art ho prac- to be made to bear all that weight “ r V th fng or SotHin^ can be to read, listen to, understood. For 


wi ne, i tRl j Oe? c r lp^ 0 ns drag the naiu-al nr?A!i ,,1in • i n \ according t0 7 t \[\ F 81 ! 1 ' as rendering tl 

ffsssaksS pa?sa 

RliSfIB-SSSB 


Bi-uai says aoout tne aru na 10 ue mnuo to uour an uwi woigui , .1 , 

• • ti?oS arid Us history is to be taken D f theory, then it rather looks as If ev ! f “ 

as having imnllcations only for his Butler la simply going to be shifting “f,** 1 . 1 . . , 
1 - own work. Eliot and, Stravinsky, in artists and works about on his chess- : ' y . .! 

thoir . very different ways, nave board to suit his argument. And if * v ^ / " V 


rcuaimr " taught- .us’ more titan an entire gen- the great Kuhnian paradigmatic JhliBu argument aiiyway. As it happens I at die miracle of the last poems, 

outo lv h^wuJS;' U ? t 'J^ 0r nni cJi-' efation of .^Tucs and scholars about shift is going to bo simply a change J^^ w 2ff ro wn? Pol oc^s is an find Berio, Claude Simon find The trouble with criticism which 
ncod hv the^ijature' of poetry and music from Symbolism and " the sym- t lile fhat o^ StOckhaufien and Hocjcnfcy (to bring In a Utile deals with works as representative 

™ tl & 1 n ¥ iJSFTSt • -and about..' pgrdtula^. works and bolic” (whatever that might mean) q®, ;.? ?Jhich ^ disorientates, variety) far .easier -■ to rewond to 0 f cultural history is that it takes 

point js that we do to the unorganized, then Butler’s „ n Xl e aves far mire For the spec- than Beethoven, George Eliot ajid them out of context and so leaves 
J C y * "fcl: .^°t accent ^heae as final or dpflnl- thesU is gofng. to be remarkably ^1- to do «? This should perhaps Canstable. WhyP Because uhey speak out tha dimension of cost, of risk, 

w to JiistotlcRl knowledge- . J live, but rather as aperg us. . weak In explanatory power. be taken in corijunction vrftb the to me dftectly. Witli the others, I o£ h . nman commitment. Beckett 

Tills is presented, albeit , !« With critics, even highly sensitive As if aware of tftiia he. changes concluding remarks ■ . of Chapter need to make a histoncal eEEart. Foi^ moves us not because his works have 

lafly, In tho form of 0 dkh* and intelligent ones like LwyiS or: t^k, in toe toltowlng paragraph, But rTwo J « Robbe-Grillet is : never- hnps, in time, . j can get to appreciate certain elements in common , with 

m : either, as Dray boHovei, A i Barthes, it is quite otoetr^Sev-Thqy ;imArtun^ety onfly to.iiye.u? mich; toeless, like Pierre Boulez, simply the 2“l™SXSI!> f LS32KeEES-l? *55 « Johns or Stockhausen. He moves 

dgmcnt9 . are- objecdvc.Jn always seem to M Pr ** HS^aj ’ mou^rof top mD st extrema.lucid andpolemL or fed their importance TI^ does us because we see him engaged jn a 

so their use presents " no riu** ^ * syetem,- Kc^mfc-a^ale^ool. of -aUlfth and maan.I am right nd lovers of uta i que ye r representative struggle. 

' Our kiiowloJih bf JSl -• n#r* bave to aaseoS*! 'J^Wh'dR ■■ ■ " 1 ® ^hf^emW-aIdrig J With fj rtie Bfeethoven 1 .or Geqrge. Eliot Wevctn only appreciate that- iFwe 

ppened. nr thaw ara nnr. iri wSW*,.:' suppose, the reason for this te that r. lt ieed. the dialectic' between toe structuralist critics who owe so merely that toe argument about daf- t00 plunge in, take part, are pre- 


status of 
case hers 


r°r nis paraoigmauc snut- ihb fei , VBnt ]L ; a t b at the ardsts ho is the Collected Poems, fitevens had 
[JJjJj 1 * l, J^ a t if ae^ieraStv dealing^with are extremely difficult just died. Jarrell reminded us of 

everv ii N ££iTSr£ to real, listen to, understood. For fils earlier piece and said: I was 
deduced from them Ws at the myself, I find Stockhausen easier wrong. Stevens had not lost hh 
rUmnv nf rhu in troductorv chanter than Schoenberg, Bacon tJuui Kan- way ; It was we who could not follow 
?? a Lm . « iiS S r S fhS SSr dlnsky aud Uobbo-Grillet than late him. He knew that this was the 
wc ar « “W = Mjny the older amsxy. w kJnd of WBy he had to go In order to arrive 

don weie thus [o^f his favoi?lte argument ariyway- As it happens I at die miracle of the last poems, 
words!' overthrown. Pollock’s is an find Berio,' Claude Simon 6nd The trouble with criticism which 
art like that of Stockhausen and HocjcnOy (to bring In a Utda- deals with works as representative 
R^beGrillet ?vhich - diirientates, variety) far eaSlw to .rawond to D f cultural history is that it takes 
nndleaves far more for the spec- than Beethoven. George Bllot ajid them out of context and so leaves 
tator to' do This should perhaps Constable. Why? Because they speak out tbB dimension of cost, of risk, 
ba taken In coriJUrictlon vrith the to me. directly. With the others, I 0 j human commitment. Beckett 
concluding 1 ” remarks' of Chapter heed to make a historical effort. Far- moves ua not because his works have 
Two': “Robbe-Grillet Is ! never- haps, in time,! can get to appreciate cortahi elements da common , with 

riwi— . iit. PtnrrA BmilRi. simDlv them — never, I Suspect, to love tnem T 0 bns or Stockhausen. He moves 


Simon 6sid 


Hocjcney (to bring In a Ufttie deals with works as representative 
variety) far .easier- to respond to . 0 f "cultural history is that it takes 
than Beethoven, George Eliot and them out of context and so leaves 
Constable. Why? Because toey^ speak out the dimension of cost, of risk. 



■.M'srssrsrapcar 

isssl’W 

' accepts non -interpretive. Ho ignores too many features' of a ’ most Impossible ever to convey 

p, ;kt t&gsf&Si ter tes 


• abbiit toe critic which he seems 
incapable of doing anything about. 
-When he tries, it sounds like false 
.humdUty. And what, indeed, should 

. he be 'humble about? His task is 
-. to describo, explain and evaluate, 
• : and rare indeed , is the critic who 
Ldoe*.’ - not • find himself turning 
■iit^ght, into dogma, 
ttongh ' Christopher Butler is 

• ■■Berhgjja. aware of : the dangers of 
.■..dogmatism, ,he has: not escaped 

'vW;i His After the Wake is . « 


Indeed, the dialectic' between toe structuralist critics who owe so merely that tne argiro 

Love-Feast 

1 , • .1 • ■ • 1 

Sulphur-yellow mushrooms like unlaid, unshelleA eggs 1 J' • 

1 inside a chicken^ stomach when my mother cleaned it. ■■■ 

This morning, mushrooms on the lawn made me rememoer. . 

Bright as dew on the grass and silver with air-bubbles, 
a stream of water splashed from the dull brass tap against . . ■ 

the side of the sink and over her red-chilled fingers when she - ■ ’ 

opened the carcass and laughed- to show me how some were . almost 
ready— yolks only needing their coating of Jww. an< L wveus ■ . 
while others were still half-formed, small a$ pearly or seeds. 

Always, once the chicken was plucked and quartered and boiling. 


ffljePrnYMHoiir Isilbdeed^ wheu-. Dray . turns to thinkfito , o! ■ currant.: l. \&m.pe arid of toe .Secoi 

rmm,i 


to 1970- He 
htly, that ail 
ore or less 
understand a 
t, a palming 


with an onion to make our private treat. In the steamy 
kitchen, the two of ms would eat , and love each other. . 

Ruth Fainlight 


mid lovers of _ unique yet represontatlve struggle. 
Endt woM-1' We . can only appreciate that- it '.we 
ent aboiit oaf- | 00 plunge in, take part, 'are pre* 
pared to lose our footing. 

And yet, when that Is said. It 
1 • remains true • that ' Christopher 

Butler’s is in many ways a brave 
book. It would have bean easy to 
write yet enotheir' book on Beckett 
or Lowell or the TVoilucmi Roman. 

. . It is easy, too, to find a consistent 

• tone if you have a rigid conserva- 

tive or radical jnwltio^ : toe 3el«-. 
graph and Tel Gt«I have few prob- 
lems' with tone, Badee’s shifts from 
schoolmasterly reprimand to naive 
r enthusiasm stem from his liberal 
stance. He is open-minded but he Is 
also prepared.- to admit to being 
bored or annoyed. , Arid scattered 
throughout these pages there .art' 
some excellent insights and shrewd 
: , ■ comments on all three of the <arto 

he d&tla with. I feel- that there is 
a: valuable book' here aomewlierO, 
. and -that Butler, was particularly 

well equipped to write it,,- But I 
■ . -;w cannot’: see toe book as it stands 


.enlightening ; 
Itliein . think *| 
-. been, after al. 
In tlw arts. '' 


lyoue : . of ; making 
In about what lias 
a veiy rich period 


Pi 
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Birth of the baroque 



By Robert Doimington 


DENIB ST EVENS (Translator and 
Editor) : 

The Letters of Claudio Monteverdi 
•143pp. Faber. £25. - 
0 571 11551 9 


Denis Stevens lias done us a ser- 
vice, in this impressive volume of 
Monteverdi tetters, which he is 
especially well aq nipped to carry 
our, possessing as he does not only 
an ordinary scholar's workaday 


It is Professor Stevens's reasonable 
assumption that many others have 
been lost: perhaps it is surprising 
to have recovered so many, and of 
such variety. Some are highly 
formal, and throw valuable light 
on that crucial relationship between 
servant and patron which had so 
practical a bearing on the com- 

E user's enreer. Monteverdi was not 
ackward in diplomatic skill, to say 
nothing of tortuous sentences and 
conventional flattery where he 
judged It necessary to avoid too 
b I Lint a statement of his wishes; 
but he comes over very honestly 
within the conventions, especially 
after his independence was assured 
at Venice in the latter part of his 


It will be appreciated that these 
musical and social sidelights nre 
thrown upon one of the most crucial 
periods of transition in the history 
of the art: the transition from the 
late Renaissance and fin music) still 
partly medieval legacy over to the 
quite startling innovations which wc 
call baroque. From mode to key, For 
example, and from polyphony to 
monody: hone of this complex 

growth began with Monteverdi (nor 
ended with him either), but his hand 
in it was the hand of a master 
greater than the actual pioneers, and 
nis 


times were formative. In a sense, 
what is remarkable is how much he 

took for granted in these letters ; _ . 

acquaintance with the Italian tongue career (although "as 'a ‘matter of Ws comments are not so much fill out nur impression o[ his veiy >. j c , .jj f . • y 

but a considerable insight into its fact he could be pretty rude before radical as , profess, onal-and all the human character. is K .»iii,! i„ |, t . Sf 

htevary refinements. In addition, that if his mood was up). morc uif nr mature muaicnlneirallv ■ - * - .... those ■sr 


in nc.siheric theory Inn in pi.ii iic.tl 
potcmi.ilii ies. One nf tin 1 nuisi n». 
voiding and familiar pa--s.q:< is in 
the letter of iVcomhcr *1, Itilt., 
about the proposed ,Hiin iuiic «»| 
Thetis where “the winds lute to 
sing"; for “how shall I he able in 
imitate the speech uf the winds, if 
they do tint speak I And Innv l»v 
their means shall 1 he aide to move 
the feelings! A r indue moved thnmrli 
being a woman, and Orfeit likewise 
moved through heing a ni.in and 
not a wind" (my i r.iiisi.iti-.iii, mu 
significantly differenr 1'mm I'm- 
fessnr Stevens's). There speaks the 
uiipcduntic hiunnnisi in Mnntcvei di ; 
and comparable passiiges nlmuml 


Camninp iHearing the downpour Holding in affection 

lilL ' LL ' t T S S the “stillness, /uterine" and the ^ 

the stalls 


y Anne Stevenson 


“Mare Serena, Uterine" which T a price v 

made me smile. Yet balance a few By HuWartl .LiimSSy 



By .1 nl it* Kiivanngh 


ltll'll Altll Ill'l'M.i;. 

I'liirkle at the Hal let 

-lllipp. Il.irii t; Honks. [H ne 
II *i||.; 10.' ; i, 


,LOFE SHUTTLE; 
Orchard Upstairs 
,p. Oxford University 

J9 211938 9 


infelicities against the force of any 

~ ' ."-'I'.’gi whole poem and the flaws shrink 
to insignificance. Among Ms Shut- 
tle’s finest articulations are several 
poems written in America (the eii- 
tk'e book seems more American in 
character than English) : a Cornish 
poem, “ Three Lunulae, Truro 
Museum and a poem in memory 


description. They nre impressive, 
unusual, and show that S'ilkin has 
learnt something from William 
Carlos Williams : a nice lesson, since 
both Williams and his imitators 


peruses. The poem ends by stating 
that “ Noma attends them. The sab- 
bath intervenes like a blade.” 

The verse of The Principle of 
Water (1974) represents a stylistic 


Tress. 


JON SILKIN : 

Selected Poems 

204pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. 
£4.95. 

0 7100 0614 4 


sometimes give the impression that continuation, but something of a 


■|BDA MAYER: 

; 00 key on the Analyst’s Couch 
Ipp, Sunderland : Ceolfritli Press. 
'50. 

|904461 62 9 


m'.i.firuu'. j mum f i ■ i 

of B. S. Johnson called “Winter booking b aC k through Jon Silkin s 
Train Journey". But perhaps the ear ijer work, I was struck by the 

. — . ~C . o£ that n Ua )ity 0 f “ con- 

", of faithful observation, 


he has an admirable facility with 
writi.cn English, so ihnr the transla- 
tion reads with that touch of 
nnturnlncss all good translation 
requires. This facility has its 
dangers if it Is left too free ; but 
here the good scholar in Professor 
Stevens takes over and keeps him 
sufficiently literal. That is the 
other essential for good t ran slut ion ; 
both are rare. 

The total of letters now extant 
and making up this comprehensive 
edition Is 126, spread quite uneven! 
over the yeurs f 
when Montcverd 

show only one or two ; isj.*u oy 
contrast has 27, and IG27 has 26. 


morc informative musicnlogically 
and historically on that account. 

Of all these diverse letters, 
possibly the most interesting for us 
are those written about a libretto to 
a librettist. Opera was the most 
of early baroque 


Other letters are morc unbuttoned, 
and concern family and daily n flairs, 
some serious and some trivial, but 
all contributing to that homely 
acquaintanceship with the great man > 
which somehow puis us closer to conspicuous 
Ins creative side even without touch- novelties 
ing upon it directly. But indeed self it 
many letters refer in passing to There 
various details of his professional Alessandro 
career: his opinion, For example, of famous sor 

singers whom lie wishes to recoin- father (the madrigal!*" «nd“ dtol7- hadi ,, ' ,tle, ' tnkcn s «« ,u 
i . . . mend or tiio reverse, their ability, mat), author of the poem for Mon- « d , ?, k on correcting 

126, spread quite unevenly their versatility, their capability for teverdi's Orfeo (Mantua 1607) and ™ pl £” I n * Monteverdi's texts 

^ Jl "P rov k ls "B ttae ornamentation, trusted adv £ end ^cSurt contact n Q lf a „ W ^ l, V, V ^ P r 1 bIished U,eni n 

ateveuli died. Many years evon their control of chest voice and at Mantua over manv years Annin M an . 2 ,s finances permit- 

v cue or uve;_lG20 by head voice and suchlike instructive we notice Sw bS.SnW wis And 

technicalities. Monteverdi’s approach, dealing not is v^ cle ar 8nd cnjoyaWc voll,n,c 


r C . Cler ' h ... iVvimeoVr^in* is so gratuitously assa la, 

n ail this. Professor Stevens lias i» which l .[rag in my iirbloff' contemporary y 
cil a viiniiiiig cimnivni.iry of ami bnhiur up my flmfofi *£tosolute ' s 2 noUS, l C pA.i<.Hi < rip W< !hut 
erb Icaniiijg, vivaciiuiMii-s ami with tin* npinmiK „r B ^oef as serious aa p ®! ie '_ np f 1 ._|l^ 

Hue 


T 

added 

superb Icaniiijg, viv.i fin iinurs and 
relevance. It takes a < 
mind to idenlifv ubscui'i 
illustrious people addressed 
mentioned, but not by name; 


mu m'iicii Hu. kicks time of wearv rpiinJ 1 *?*" T" — — . 
re in- even i-J ironic : Ills hallel rewewfcm^ J. H! l dsCft ?? ° f , Ct tn S rri 
Iresscd or mostly for The Sunday Timail 8 S V; 


clearest statement of that profound 
sense of otherness in nature with 
which she consistently comes to 
terms is contained in the lovely 
poem “ Downpour ’’ : 

But the dry house, its music and Us 

meals, 

recalls me f.om the window, 
draws me back from a downpour 


assailable 
as 

a 

-JLr aa serious as Penelope Shuttle 
opinions Of «§Jd ertakes to reveal symbolically i prepai -a to 

consciousness, 6hc yg| remain s 

Looking at the blur 

: ex Pl^ P sr 0 , ,',‘s"are"shnilar to those taken ag3 j nst t h e dark glass. , 

iree quarters of a century ago in There is the downpour. Here is the 
iermsny by Rilke or Georg Trakl. 
enelope Shuttle reflects few 
.nglisn influences; and although 


absence 

creteness , , . t 

so often mentioned in praise oi 
various poets. Not unfavourably 
struck, mind you. “ The kinjidtirn 
of God cometh not by observation , 
as Joyce remarked. Since this 
quality is absent from a fair amount 
of good poetry, we may assume 


they are not interested in poetic 
language. Silkin, however, retains 
a sense of excitement in his quirky 
phrasing and inventive dietdon. 

Silkin has gome on developing: 
from being a poet who had done 
some fine things he has become a 
fine poet. A further change comes 
in Amana Grass (1971), where 
among a number of poems of place 
are some about Israel. He now ex- 


disappointment. “ Killliope Wheel 
is a long poem about a disused lead 
mine in the Pennincs. ft success- 
fully evokes the reality of an extinct 
community. But there is a sense of 
effort about this self-consciously 
committed piece of social history, 
complete with perfunctory nientirin 
of stuge red-coats sent to kill 
strikers: “Why have/ I to see red- 
coat soldiers prick/between washed 
„.w --.. r . s tones, and bayonets/ tugged from 
plores the link between the personal t|lfi flesh ? .» j d on > t know: why 7 


(for instance his Jewishness) and 
the political in a more serious way. 
The poems are sometimes reminis- 
cent of Neruda, not only in their 
of die connexion between 


ick from a aownpour oi guuu hucuj, *•»- sense ot me connexion d«wkbu 

that is drowning me. " that poets can get along witnout peop i e an d places, but also in their 

turn from the window, it. And Silkin does. expansive rhythm, capacious lines, 

ciousness, she yet remain a moment longer g ome q f the earlv ' pdems, and exalted, sombre raeditatlveness. 

critical abuse. | nn i c , ne at the blur of the candle- r ;, n from The Re ordering of This style can be seen to advantage 

the Stones (1961), remind one of in “Six Cemetery Poems (the 

another poet who offended against - ! * * ““ 4 

IIC 

up rush of light. 


Life and Leavis : W. H. Auden. 
This may sound unlikely, but Sll- 

/ 


No book of poems, either a man's 

the ballet wnrid nweralEf» e aeem8 e?o rtle f s, y t0 htv ? . or Jun^MiiLrast^to T Ilf Orchard The adored human crenture/Making 


The six-string story 


By Colin Cooper 


GRAHAM 1VADK : 

Traditions of the Classical Guitar 
270pp. Calder. £12.50. 
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humour are Mrs Mayer’s guns in 
but at her back there is a 
le cannon which she is at 
pains to disguise as wit. It is clear 
from the start that she is deter- 


fering and exploited : 
austere pity. 

The suffering may be close to the 
poet, and deeply felt, as in the 
famous “Death of a Son”; but 


lie detected not only in thecfi{SJJ? n ?iify. Wearing notlung out . numou 

1 ! n ri i a r dv '* V nl' C n b °°i?, clearest of words, Ms Shuttle hand, 

S«Vin.. 1 i C i f 1 r «k» r . fehas had to trust language with the ternbl 
Fi- '|» ;! a,ul *' lu PiJ0ki5^i Oa t vulnerable areas of her pains i 

eSSsSS %£&&&& aaansa 

a r SbSS r - aa wa « EaSS Si sssss 

In tliP SJahK and Villa-Lobos what their musical intelliaencn RnH w-?, seff-dii^em in many parts. It needs to be t0 get it. bird. They would like to haw eaten 

lo iSdTBSft iliisraa s^^^f*** SSffuSf e ^ r a ‘±s, as a x j oucll T cringe it is _ 

arge lions 


cemeteries are American) and in 
one of the Israeli poems, “ Divi- 
sions" : these divisions are religious 
and “ tribal The setting of the 
poem Is where the border divides 
Israel and Lebanon. It starts with a 
striking description of the landscape 
and its cedars: “ The trees came to- 
gether; tall, fleshed like a wax fea- 
The cedars are on both sides 
border artd deeply rooted, 
divided communities. The 
eys the arbitrary fee! oE 
...v out soon comes to focus 

on two dead men, one circuincized 
the other not. There is a strangely 
clinical description of the two 


The interminable poem “The 
People" is a terribly portentous, 
more or less obscure family 
romance. There are good patches, 
but the private references do not 
take on a logic of their own. do nnt 
transcend their privacy as they do 
in, say, Plath. 

But for the poems of The Little 
Time-keeper (1976) reprinted here, 
nothing but praise is due: they 
move In a realm where the public 
and private worlds are one, where 
thought and sensuous experience 
flow into each other. Their language 
Is rich, striking, authoritative, with 
a powerful compactness. All these 
things could be said of p Geoffrey 

Hill’s work, and Silkin is indeed 

sometimes reminiscent of him. Tins 
is no mean praise: and anyone 
surprised by it should turn to the 
last pages of this varied and interest- 
ing selection and look at such poems 
as “One image of continuing 
trouble ”, or " At Nightfall 


The author is a teacher, writer and 

{ Riltari&t. At the outset he 
liS iiiiciiiinn 


vive, thaugh in museums; vihuelns 
did not. 

Mr Wade’s account oF the devel- 
opment of tile modern concert 
guitar From the viliuela to the four- 
course guitar, the five-course guitar 
and finally, free of all lute influ- 

mmo thd aNi.elJrta « 


Avoiding evasion 


By James Campbell 


Wade has his own ideas about the 


nut 


_ A , - . . — 4 , - a lllo But Wade tends to seo the f.- ,irdq .r 0f ( !V- a re vurw lalklag iM^ut which now appears undisguised 

sat ho states enca. [ the six-stnng guitar, makes guitar a ; need to bo rescued. . The B mtnr a evolution, not as a stendv * 1,inac His .supercillouinfu * that cycle of menstruation, 

:d? f^Unatiu^ j readfiig.^ Jllusiralions unloving embrace of atonal dis- deveIn pment but os a series of Mmwlmes nkln to Kvoiyn Waugh conception and childbirth central to 

mA « ..»h — 1.1 — nnp^r.n happenings brouglit ubom ( 0I jnMiincc his remark »ni m y women’s experience. Seen as 

and villains. Thus nOfi - 1 ihut La M« cyde, the' poems describe two 
rrnm . rescuing” the guitar : , JfT"V c . lo he rovised-n Wreaa of a womnn’s consciousness. 

$ musTJiTguX 3? SLSStt ro£ St >nl 

woS J ha vi" heljlctl? “ 10 k ,UleB SSS" ft.?"., whose Works fe^Vf^o-Tedascp . - restored ’ 


ants. By a shift in perspective the 
small dogs become like large lions tuu. B ■ 

y suggesting a grandeur that small clty ot nazors 


EDDIE LINDEN 



opinion to follow. 

The guitar's evolution is traced 
from the early days of lute and 
vihuclu. In what Graham Wade calls 
“the battle for survival” the lute 
lost heavily, collapsing (some aum rtKC -- . 
dubious palaeontology here 1) like Age •* (wad titer 
a diniKaur under, tho weight of its He has , 
own body. Having acquired no headings, 
fewer than twenty-four strings, it Pedagogues 


uermin^A ? n J®y in B o reviva'I in the ? yn = a J Italian tradition ”, though it 
The poet in Wade cannot resist ^Thppirno » an « -° f ^ oI \ n William*, ® dd t,,nt i siven the autlinr’s pro- 
uction headings such as “The the taatrumS!V ,inB * e i hsd rescucd fhn "ir*?' t lQie is 110 mention of 
liver Age” and “The Golden A, a SL“ ,neU i groves of ft-L}? 1 ' 011 com P°«*l’s Romance,™ 


take for 

.villains. Thus j * ,tan,, W •hut La bilk cyo lc, the poems 

•ng ’ the guitar Sftlfifj r,“ S to . i c , rDvi5 ^“^reas of a womnn’s 

wnL i i , i ku 11 doad There is an outside world, or out- 

RP J , ? i J lh « f iwasaim "--w hink <ca pe, which is seen as alien or 
“l 1 5“ r i«»n of a provincial audke threatening to her;: Ms Shuttle 


asking to be kicked 
they kick 1 submit 
I submit They kick 

Gerda Meyer is a Czechoalo- 
Jewess, sent as _ a child to 


-f hi. i * — V i" — "" — uueaLeiiiiig lu ikga j 

“* ,lu ?H p y for a fMiljevQkes it in images of snow, glass, 
SJP* swo » und sugar plum ", lij W sea and rain (she Is particularly 

Wltll nil livri-i ii- i.ii.ilnrn nrnniitlX'V-- j n... 


sa fc“ura. h ?a , SK “■ so - 

to minH « The ane* u centaur in 0 905150 22 8 

his dragon world". But the vision, ■ ' ■ """ 

is bleaker than .Found as ng E ddla Linden’s autobiography. Who 
realities of power ate a squalid Edt j,- 0 Linden, could easily have 
matter of eat or be eaten. been su bdtled rf T5ie Story of My 

Not that Silkin *«»«.«» Mlatarton« 

friends; of llli- 


vaklan Ji . - , - 

Britain before the war, just in time 

to escape the fate of her parent* ifl ,„ UL „, a . 

the ovens. At her best, a lightness . B f ou i 0 f the dangers both mov ing tale of rejei 
of tone reinforces me horror oE . ui s st „i e aQ d 0 f his stance. Some- foster parents and . 

what she has to say: times he offers no recompense for teracy and unemployability; of 

umes no u ^ i — ---’--j' ^th alcoholism,' homo- 


or his poetry houses powerful feel- 
ing and much of it Is expressed in- 
strong lines such as these from a 
requiem for the Catholic Church : 
And Cancer eats the visible Roman 

body . 

That holds Its hands around the age- . 

old rock, 

But Time Is against it 
As Time will bury it and sand will 
.... - seal it. 

Much of his poetry has the imme- 
diacy of the spoken word : “ Robert, 
you must hate the 25th/When haters 
of literature get together to mark 
your name/And disturb your peace " 
(“The Poet’s Fame”), just as his 
autobiography has the endearing 
-frankness of the unim posing confes- 



Stanley Sadie , 



I" j ‘Tice, sea ana rain isae is v «a »«.•»« to THE GER-MANS HAVE MARCHED, his sparseffess, or An struggle? wlh , c mti s h slon. 1 Less successful, because more 

E" 1 ,,® 11 ■wceUc minlorn PrwWjjJood on rain). But this outscape is ■ ■ m _ ro PRAGUE . . . intellectual style results in a . denaj, sexuality and the ^rip ot Scottisn d deUC preconception of 

fo. held »n baUmc^ ^the ^ j wrote In ffly letter .. • poetry ought to be. is 

r6ftC6 h 


IVOR KEYS : 
Mozart 


and composing 

“"■= of Wolfgang Platli ImT Mozart nT,'u^ cnt tlu,t ,ilQ nf T. S. “ u WUKfl 10 " nu darkness lurching 

fe^lV'r^V. 0 ? gJJ3' 7 ted J' ‘he, language or a^cohibSse? j^SdlSf ^^ouf^X pllSu'r 1 * mind Sn'llJ T\ “ i , | , *’ lv kf ‘,' k ~ lt ^’inside, the orchmd^p “tahs ° US8 ’ 

^ ® .wwVrrsffl:! fcJ ! U? V 8 ^ut.l’do no t understand these fr 


father 


went 


the inner liFe ”, to 

no strategy. The recurrent imagery queue Sebastian Barker, who wrote 
oE small animals and birds (yuuier- the book with Eddie linden, of an 
able) and stones (invulnerable) can intolerably sad and lonely rann . 
seem perfunctory and mechanical. jj q was raised, if that is the word, 
, to in the west of Scotland but later 

At other times we ere subject . to ^ ^ Lon<lon where he eventually 
rude assault on om complace icy, fffunded the magazine Aquarius, 


a 

which, 


248pm Granada/Elek. 
0 236 40056 8 . 


£3.95. 


Moxart-Jahrbuch _ 

^ offers, - fdr the first 
t- several useful corrections 
and- on questions bf 
(He rigluly shifts the 
It 330-33 from theTgris 


though motivated by — - ... 

Wflng without a pass-/ port or visa indignant liumaniW, ^“ "pt turn jJJ in'^En^siTitermy’ IHeV 

and was/intercepted If Gerda into a poem: “Tho beggars oowi LO ndo 

Mayor wore to say more about her j. formed from hands. . • ho first reacneu Lonqoi 

unspeakable losses she would have this gnarled hand put/Brcad, and Eddie Linden discovered ,thnt , ■ 


Lat us -walk 
among the trees 

and play the games 
wa played when young. 

At first I felt dismay on seeing 
that excerpts from the autobio- 
graphy had been, placed on pages 
facing the poems, feeling that the 
[alter should be lof-t to Speak for 


Boned and moist, though ha hod escaped the grim 


Move over, luvo. t ,j f 

vs II..I Ifn ^^.^ .The bookRlves evidence that the 
iliiy oi Buckle im- fruits to. be understood, are ones 
tile iiicniiscniie^ ,. which, l)k? ^ve’s Spple, -will ease a 

of dandyism . aj - passage in t» khow ledge. The poems 

lie nor cimplfd it with a romariw,,h a ^ witness to a mental travelling 
critical acuity. As a Forflcdsufj^ from a state of anxiety to a state 


biographical, excerjits do not read 
like commentary at .all: . tlioir 
■ ‘ the 


, a SCSI 

that 1 exurtiiues his music as 


to write mystical or meditative . <jrop meat ; raw/ Boned and moist, - f . . - it 

poetry — which she would abhor but donate no pjty. 1 " The poem is in spectre i of s riiree^ld 

doing As it is, she gets tlio wry, part a taunt offered to “ Supposed S OV ertJ w!d thouglirful selecdon augments the 

bitter tone just right. ; » b «l -»“* J fJgSBBl fallSre". Poe**, providing a context For them 

I dreamt I had Riven birth to my compassionate but in tacrunie « laiiuro .. ^ • • •«- ---> — *■*'“- ""»«• rnthet 

mother : detaclunent, a 

She lay In my arms dead-still, ^ n e ctab ii Pries " 1 ear n^tli at " Many itrbo^ almost any scheme of deceprion 

How,w ” yo “^™‘ iow wxi 

da M 


sense of fairness perpetual struggle W avoid the com- and ^creasing their 
privilege. Id." Re* gnfof 

which contains these lines : 


inmtecfiace n uccopie of his person- and ffinm-ri “ batweo 5 J 

alliy and thd -fiitf u ptaia nces of liis- well- 


laugh-— at herself, ub, and most any- 
thing else she can find, She wants 


Duckworth have reissued, the com- 
plete -works of William' McGonngalL. 
" the greatest bad verse writer of 
his age ”, in seven volumes : 
Poetic Gems, Further Poetic Gems, 
Yet Further Poetic Gems, hf ore 


ill.:': 


■SR*. 


■yMb--'-* 

is-' ., I' 4 : :f, 


1 :■> 




good 

It drips now and then 
(after a lot of moonshine) 
from the female pen '■ 

To show that woman- isn’t just 
ethereal 

but womblike < ‘ 

deep and mystical .... 

My guess is that Penelope Shuttle 


Dieeos ibuk./aii*? "i'*' ii 'neea/ui - — ... . 

the sight is competed /By small. wc ites in “Where Lovers Never 
aTiam petaUi/Lake metal. «««,“ a 
and' dfldsies “Look 




coarse; sharp 
shreds ” 
origins 
for at 
yellow 

Petals ivwim t — # -i 

row wide." One is made to Jeel 


throwing Pe«*. ... 

ecauae I say, to the .devil with 
- in my song, The 
from publin \ • and 

considered It had a 

tendency about it”). • 

« — backlight is a collection bE. poems 

Meet" a fine poem about furtive , from the Labour Movement in East 
homosexuality. ' " London, pdltdd and introaucea by 






& s-saT h-a„v co s; 

i an d. !™Wni ; a 


And Monkey on the 
lets us down a little 


book: Poter Porter. 

ih«e ,®™W«i"enced°?ffBraen r ai Hood. Win Words, ^oc Bojan- 
a sort whidTLbkdfn' would not, neod berg, ChrLtoplieP CwriweW. mi 
not, pretend to lie. But almost. all-, others. r .. 1 ( 


«**«*?* 
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Birth of the baroque 


By Robert Donnington BSTESf? SXS^S 


assunipd o n SS fhaf *ram!y a to er s^h ave nwJfcH 11 and “Ef “ slLtelns^ara SrtSShSi^ 1,1 b,,t , in P ractical 

Sysaw 

such variety. Some are highly STS! a!r- *KI hlst ?i' y th u e le « er °f December 9, 1616, 

formal and throw valuable lichr win. ar v the trai ! s '^ ori * rom the about the proposed Mar rinse nf 

on that crucial relationship between novtlv medSv^ f^ r (m " ,USI ? *£ U Thet lf ' vhere “ tlj e winds have to 

servant and patron which had so <ho ? in , fi * *? r "how shall I be able to 


Camping in 
the stalls ! 


earing the downpour Holding in affection 


DENIS STEVliNS (Translator and formal, and ihrotr valuable ar ?- the tra »s.tion from the about the proposed Marr&ge of 

fc,,i,0r,! on that crucial relationship l^tween wnlfmedi^f ■£“ Thet !f " her j, " t,le ^inds hlfve £ — 

The Letters of Claudio Monteverdi s^rvant and patron which had so Ite^tertliim i.- 10 !, lha ? in s : tor “how shall I be ahle to _ - 

443pp. Faber £21 practical a bearing on the com- ?nll hai^ ? h * we 1 { llltale , toe speech o£ Hie winds, if By Jill 1C Kavmnol. 

0 571 115519 poser's career. Monteverdi was not q t0 , key ’ for v l' c Y 1,0 not sponkl And how by 7 MVaiiagll 

y backward in diplomatic skill, to sav S3 r i/T P°. 1 . v P i,on y ) t« their means ; sho 111 be able in ninJi 

nothing of tortuous sentences and F M< S t “ c °! 11 } ,lex * h « feelingsl Ariadne moved through 

, conventional flattery where he f™, , with Monteverdi (nor being a woman, ami Orfeo likewise RICHARD BUCKLE : 

vi^H W Sif fi V v. n * aS dQlie u ! * sor ; J^eed It necessary to avoid too ? nd ? d Wlth him either), but his hand moved through being a man nml » . . . 

dn?.\«Vl«r ,S i 11,1,1 ICSSJV< i ■ v . 0 U L ,e blunt a statement of his wishes’ 1,1 11 w ? s to, B band of a master not n wind” fniy translation not ® ,lc ^ e nl tile Ballot 

totters, W , J C1 ke is b “ l .- he C0Q| es over very honestly 8|^ ea * er the actual pioneers, and significantly different front * Pro- 416pp. Dance Honks cb&c 
a u i n LZ n « fi u J. PI I cd En car f y »“■»» the conventions, especially J 1 *® *>mes were formative. In a sense, fessor Stevens’s). There speaks the 0903102 516 ‘ ’ £8,95 * 

Sn ^ «?«; ** ■ independence was assured " hat “ remarkable is how much he unnedantk humanist in Momevordh ------ .. 

w0l kada y at Vcn *“ in the latter part of his f? ok for 8 ,Qllt «d in these letters ; and comparable passages abound to * " " , T Si, 

1 tali an tongue career (although as a matter of his comments are not so much fill out our impressionof his verv „ T 

!iierar*^ifn™i!St. irU ? hl S 1 * 1 ?, ,ts l P ct t 1 e e . c . ould be Pretty rude before radical “ professional— and all the human character. y . 1 can toll from the start that 


■■ 11 Ji'J Ji”g the “ stillness,/ uterine " and the — - 

r _ “Mare Serena, Uterine” which , T 

Rv Anne Stevenson made me smile. Yet balance a few By li. award Larrissy 

_ infelicities against the force of any 

" *~ whole poem and the flaws shrink - - ■ - — 

reN ELOPE SHUTTLE : to insignificance. Among Ms Shut- JON SILKIN : 

[: IWI...J iWflin, tie's finest articulations are several Selected Poems 

fhe Orchard Upstairs poems written in America (the en- K . f 

Oxford University Press, tire book seems more American in 204pp. Routledge and he; 

character than English); a Cornish . . 

1938 9 poem, “Three Lunulae, Truro °^ 1000614 _ 4 

— Museum ” ; and a poem in memory - 1 1 1 " 


2pp. uxiorc 
3.95. 

. 19 211938 9 


, _ - l — description. They are impressive, penises. The poem ends by stating 

_ _ _ _ _ , unusual, and show that Silkin lias tliat “ None attends them. The sab- 

By Edward Larnssy learnt something from William bath intervenes like a blade.” 

Carlos Williams : a nice lesson, since The verse of The Principle- of 

— — — - both Williams and ids imitators vVoter (1974) represents a stylistic 

JON SILKIN: sometimes give the impression that coin | n i,atlon s but sometliing of u 

Selected Poems | liey arc not Interested in poetic { Usappnintment. “Kilihope Wheel” 

Ttn.itiprfnp nml Kwnn Paul language. Silkin, however, retains a j on g p oein about a disused lead 
204p_p. Routledge and Kegan Paul. a sen? e of excitement in his quirky mi|lB in the p B n„iiies. It success- 

0 7100 0614 4 Phrasing and inventive diction. f lt n y evokes the reality of an extinct 


(EHDA MAYER : 

lonkcy on the Analyst’s Couch 


poem, “Three Lunulae, Truro l— .i Q ,«inni„o. community. But there is a sense of 

Museum”; and a poem in memory " iILino 8 . 6 ^ who had done effort about this self-consciously 

o.f B. S. Johnson called “Winter Looking back through Jon Silkin’s fi ne things he has become a committed piece of social history, 

Tram Journey”. But perhaps the ear i ier work> i was struck by the 1 Afurrher clianee comes complete with perfunctory mention 


2.50. 

904461 62 9 


but a considerable insight into its 
teravy refinements. In addition, chat if his mood was up), 
he. has an admirable facility with ntim* i,.*-. 


1 ram juuurcj . uu. earlier work, t was suiick oy tne _ npt . * f« rt -h er chance conies ‘-umpieia wun i«.nunuuiy iiivniufii 

onxey «n l»u > clearest statement of that profound absence 0 f that quality of « con- Si ISSm A f 1971^ where of stage rad-coats sent to kill 

[pp. Sunderland; Ceolfmh Pi ess. sense of otherness in nature with cre teness", of faithful observation, amol V H a number of poems’ of plaJe strikers: “Why have/ I to see rad- 

which she consistently comes o S{> often ' mentloned in pia i s e of ^ e 011 ® nb^ Israe^ He now ex- coat soldiers prick/between washed 

terms is contained in the lovely various poets. Not unfavourably jjf “ TiJL if-T ^between the Dersonal stones, and bayonets/ tugged from 

poem "Downpour”: struck, mind you. “The kingdom POTJ™, ‘" k Su w ?X£i£? £3 the flesh?” I don’t know: why? 


more informative musicologically h .l, „ ls 8<>iiiB to be one of thosn nnilf 

and historically on that account. Jl l '°/ ess01 ' Stevens has m which I drag in niy private^ 


MtmlS fji” translatioi! all’^co^tibutin^ ‘"fh ^ ivi j a1, b V E Possibly tiie’inoTt inciting ‘foi^us re ^anc'e.. It 'To 
requires. This facility has its SLjSSSSSl S J!L .ft! h ? mel 3 r are those written about a libretto to JffiS .? ldem!f 


concern fmnily and daily affairs, Of all 


diverse letters 


® dd f d . a running commentary of and bolster up my fleeting whimsfe 1 
ers, vlvaciousness and with the opinions of 8 atSn? 


oet as serious as Penelope Shuttle 


that' is drowning me. " that poets can get along without 


. ot Sunder takes to reveal symbolically j Dre pare to turn from the window, it. And Silkin does. 

I On ■! Ma ■ i BAaotn! ai< a r no * ■ ■ ■ 


5 J 1 « h t rh.)v but the private references do not 

expansiv. jU* capadoua Hn«, T^V'So 


otlieresscntin 1 for good translation ; ^ « There Ta a series of letters to S S ■ up , with . the right fragment artists he wote about Rath^*S crn ! ,Ily by ci! 

both are rare. . of h Js piofessional Alessandro Striggio the vouneer of * llst °rical gossip to put the mod- preserving n /-rifirni “•'jPeneiopo Sh 

The total of letters now extant aims' whom he° ° f J a H 0Ua , s ° n ° e ■"till more famous J™ r s “tpn in ' i° the p j ctur f' ■ Profes ' ^ uckle eagerly saturJ^d hin ) S\ nglis ^ in n! UJ 

comi.relicnsive mend or the rJvcSSci? HgJ badl «®ver i&fflti&S 


smira „ even h c s ' his bSfloY^e V- V-HinVmomen7 Ion g^ ‘ Somfi of the eQrly poenis , JS* ^ " 

addressed or mostly for The Sunday WmeTfiSS! rffC f JE? h, ^he Orchard looking at the bIur o£ the f u " 1! especially from The Re-ordering of This style can be seen to advantage in. say Piath. 

y name; to fit notorious feats of self-exploitstS3? e * 1 sks rn Ieaqp tnken . . . , . flame £ / IJ? stones (1961), remind one of in “Six Cemetery Poems'' (the But for the poems of 

s of many an Like Kenneth Tynan, he could « mru^ieo in M" nie . th ! d ? rk 8 ass ' u - 0 another poet who offended against cemeteries are American) and in Timekeeper (1976) repri 

ident; or Just as much of a performVp,,^ 120 qua K.? r »:?i^!^ There is the downpour. Here isthe Life and ^ Leavis . w . H . Auden. one of the Israeli poems, “Dlvi- nothing but praise is > 


The Little 
inted here, 


■■ftermany by Rilke or Georg Trakl. 
Rather th«j> e nelopo Shuttle reflects few 
, . d ' st ®M,fenglisii influences ; and although 


S years 1 ’fro an 

d!r aj-ss" J 1 -itni d s Srr °e “"s 

mavn, « 2? . «"<• 165/ Km 26. lochnlcSillleS. ““ I,,struc “' 0 

The six-string story 


•‘femininity. Wearing 


By Colin Cooler 


SFblJuf.tn'i.W'*. “L 1 .*.*" » America", for 


OILMIAM 1VADK: 

Traditions of the Classical Guiiar 
270pp. Colder, £12.50. 
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ftj "'Hhl- skilled. TKus am.ic.irism lucid and'l furmadrc ’^™’,,^ T^A" otllw traditions thereby 
&o?„i' 1S V run - ,ent . ,0 aurvive — an attractive piS” ? ??™ lu .f d ? Sensible listeners wifi 

== ite»“ '"?> deserve, a two [airly Vbviou, plirK- "sS X"he !r -"■ t °- a11 Bui “ r musi “ 


hnnlf w Id.rt” v .“7 uusc, »us a iivo lairiy ouvious nuirin"s • Snr puitar music, ®“tn uDanao 

vive, ,i, 0UB h museums’; viliueiH,' fiVy^s'lid ' '^ef^rWtaLhl: Sd’^SlSt 


mconeruoiiQ In . "“".equally serious ana 

acSTth iuc^Tba'dan: 0 '" " - h “ reade «' 

Bucklo’a i,n«ie , i The Orchard Upstairs is really 


au»L me uui *. , another poet who ottenaea ngainsc cemeteries are American) ana in Jiineireeper 

lere is the downpour. Here is the Life anc f Lenvis: W. H. Auden. one of the Israeli poems, “Dlvi- nothing but praise is due: they 

uprush ot tight. This may sound unlikely, but Sil- sions these divisions are religious move, lu a realm where the public 

No book of poems, either a mail’s kin's « The Measure ”, for example and * tribal ”. The setting of the und private worlds are one. where 
Or a woman’s 1 could oFfer a more —“To hold/In sex and affection,/ poem is where the border divides thought and sensuous exnonc-nce 

art line contrast to The Orchard The adored human creature/Making Israel and Lebanon. It starts with a flow into each other. Their language 

nstairs than Gerda Mayer’s Mon- of both a unit/In love, and pro- striking description of the landscape is rich, striking, aulboutBtive, wuli 

m on the Analysts Couch. Where create"— Is like early Auden in and its cedars: “ The trees came to- a powerful compactness. All these 
meioDe Shuttle moves among her its clipped and unabashed use of ge ther; tall, fleshed like a wax fea* things could be said of , Geoffrey 
iems P like a soirlt slowly perfect- abstract terms and ellipsis. Silkin s r ], ei -». The cedars are on both sides Hills work, and, Silkin is indeed 
J their lone %ews Gerda Mayer, style, though, unlike, Auden's, is of tbe border awd deeply rooted, sometimes reminiscent of him. This 
aDsUke’ a sprite from insight to convincingly pressed into the ser- like the divided communities. The is no mean praise ; and anyone 

JLht letting off explosives. Irony vlce o{ a stringent^ thoughtful and poem CO nveys the arbitrary feel of surprised by it should turn to the 

an unouenchable sense of indignant compassion for the suf- the border, but soon comes to focus last pages of this varied and inter est- 

imour are Mrs Mayer’s guns in ferin 8 a" d exploited : it enacts an on ^ dead men, one circumcised ing selection and look at such poems 

“d" “bu? .t her bX3.JS is . ™«™ Pi*y' the other not. .There I, a smngely ex “Oaa lm.ga of cant.itu.ng 

rrible cannon which she, is at The suffering may be close to the clinical description of the two t; cubic , oi At Nightfall . 
tins to disguise as wit. It is clear poet, and deeply felt, as in the • . 

om the start that she is deter- famous “Death of a Son”; but A 

lined to confront the monstrous m- - Silkin’s response generally implies £\ fj ^*\/ IA Vl I lT| 

istjees of life with a blasphemous a wider political attitude. The little iV V vlvUllg) v Y L4iJlv/ll 


did not. 

Mr Wade's account of the devel- 
of . lke modern concert 


mined to confront the monstrous in- • Silkin’s response generally implies L\ 1|T1|J 

justices of life with a blasphemous a wider political attitude. The httle J. V vJ-VUXlM 

grimace. The analysed monkey, for allegory of “ Carved " (from The _ . _ 

Instance, is deprived of love, but it Peaceable Kingdom , , 1954) shows - 

insists on doing all the wrong things two small dogs standing by a dead -j ■»_»».„ famnlial'l 
to get it. bird. They would like to have eaten By JSU316S L<3nipD6II 


to get it. 

I crouch I cringe it is 

too tempting a stance for them 


W|. Iiciu or [lie modern concert I . ■ i"«n*ss io mm . . . the flrwt e« n 7.j. i “ waae to adverticn Vila a " cnapier U1 a cycic wmui Ui n cwm-fl Fnr them ants, ny a snirt in persiier.Li*c ui= 

guitar from the viliuola i a clio four- gl H tar was . saved from the music fromaSJnin ^ 63 1101 need rescuing subjec v clsewheri ° n ij* • nineteenth century might have sim- J° D m- the nicest of donkeys 51110,1 da ^ become like large lions. 

ESTLHl"!. w ™« n fr0 _ m anyone - 1"? . company^’by "“.n'eS.' S ”!tEJ25f TOl SfTS# R£S£ m ° nkey ' SS 


bird. They would like to have eaten 
the bird but it is covered with red 
ants. By a shift in perspective the 
small doflS become like large lions. 




But Wade tends to see the 
|ui tar's evolution not as a stead? 
evelopment- but a* ! series o? 


lna rnm nan» u ,, . mereu unuer bouib kui.ii guiiiKumui. 

thirds irf P 5I? .o b3 f 8p . e ?, d , in * title as “ Woman’s Life and Love ", ^ submissive rump 

himself re 0 view IaIk,n S i but whlclr.bow appears undisguised S^ n fi *2 ft u SS? d 

i? superciliousness u M that cvcle of menstruation, they kick I submit 
sometimes akin to Evelyn Waueh’s . * n A rfh mnlral fa 1 SUbtlliL They klcl 


EDDIE LINDEN : 
City of Razors 


a fair warning that there fa much it Ti e satisf J r “ ,one . ara contemporary 

opinion io folioiv s nluch r.ir £52, ?™, r J ha *. P ro y id od a use- composition which he will ] 


opinion io follow. 

The pul Car’s evolution 
from -the early days nf 
vitiuelj. in what Gruham 
the baccle for survival 


Ikivq none 


. lntellectun],. ■■reftorxd 


in. uamc tor survival" the lute secVi'nn ™"»t resist ■ Tlie Para E uvan"i 

i°;bioui ,f ^ 0 , 11 X“y psi h?, e t^TK Ago 0 - G s 

fewer ,hdi, twenty-fouv siring,, i; Pedagag^x anS™ SllSd, rfS 


for i, V i eIyi1 Wa V fi,IS conception and childbirth central to 

hearinf^, 3, } S r S!! f Brk 1 2 ““V women’s experience. Seen as 
Me m h- L ° F \ IIB a ^ a cycJci the poems describe, two 

ded like n H no j e i revise ‘j — " 'areas oit a woman's consciousness. 
I loathe nPR«nnpl m 083 ’ l n . d *?r There Is an outside world, or out- 
lerision nf^i^i^T h, 5. gl< * * ca P a f which is seen a s alien or 
IJdios h.m«^ 0V J nCial f udl€ "2 threatening to her ; Ms Shuttle 
S 0 Revokes it In images of snow, glass,. 

V™" !?, d *°8 ar plum". Faced ice ; and rain (she is uarticularly 


submiL They kick 
Gerda Mayer is 


SS do not possess but perhaps w 

thank they have. The poem calls ^3pp. Jay Landesnian. £2.50. 

to mind Tile ant’s a centaur in 0 905150 22 8 

his dragon world”. .But the vision rn'mn — — — ^ 

Czech Oslo- is bleaker than Pound’s: the . , p . llh , MnHPfl!>h , 


Gerda Mayer is a uzecnosio- is bleaker tnan rounos: autoMoaniphy, Who 

vakian Jewess, sent as a child to realities of power are a squalid Eddie Linden ctmId S easi ly have 
Britain beEore the war, just in time matter of eat or be eaten. befin subtitled ^ S stS?y of My 

0 hMt er B P li I ?htne 1 ss Not that Silkin does nDt oaca ; Misfortunes”. It is a painful but 
the ovens. At her best, a lightness -|.., a |i v foil f ou i 0 f the dangers both mn vina tale of reactions bv parents. 


* _ L. rt - llnhfnane «OC mac OIJ&iii w»«- luisiorcuues . *c ia tx if 

tfll "JnlirfM hnrrn^ n? sionaUy fall foul of the dangers both raov i n g tale of rejections by parents, 

iAhd h * of his Style and of his stance. Some- fosUr “parents end Mends; of 1111- 

what she has to sayj times he offers no recompense for terdey 1 and unempipyability; of 

THE GER-MANS HAVE MARCHED Iii s soarsenesS, or the elliptical and strug ales with alcoholism-, homo- 


. • • ' . . . Rnvfll 1 ■ *'. A-’eoussy, .iTV u , v ucuucitm nau- ; 

l^ivjng ana composing : 7L r^^f. 01 spaln ; s? 

. r--— oE Wolfgang B'laih into m "u' wonderment that the music’o^J S ke woIt o to find Eye lylnf : 

. - ' ths&9 sh Jfto the f piauo sqnatas '2“”“ * Perhaps symptomatic. W^de^eVr ' ietJ T, ? a tlieAtricalfty of Buckles style '( 

24ft 1m : Craon^n /VUI... rr, nr A fHnm flip Pa.<l, i . Some llnrartol. .. . , HBVqr _ gets tO Ei'IOB with f WOllIri >«■.,>, .l.f ■. . “I • ...i i 


ussv ue . surrounded bv beautiful halt : (and my tamer torgivmg mej: .. seem periunctory ana mn.uaun.ai. He wa9 raise dj it tnat is rne worn, 

S.’ naked undulating as thf !•- wh,c t h ! wr ^i a “ ly t S2 ' Not b 9 d . At othfiJ . we ace subject to in the west of Scotland but later 

£ol-a cn . n reach or roferenqe n SsUe? 8 toaSth!?’ in tenutivo ■ as g0 ‘ a rade assault on our complacency, Hed to London where he eventually 

lain. ln Ia vatory walls; or his dog- * ■- '* f?- This. Is tbe father who “went “ Ilicb . though motivated by an founded , the magazine Agunriw, 

8 er el version of Paradise Lost: ..A ciliation. , . ; ■ r hiking without a pass-/port or visit indignant humanity, does not turn still an important feature of both 

! of When he woke to find Eve Ivlnl : ‘ 0u toide, the wind and fhe rain, .. and was /intercepted ". If Gerda into a poem: “The beggar’s bowl Scottish and EngHsh literary life. 

I* noaftT - a darkness lurching agamst tne Mayer, were to say more about her ■ j s formed from hands. . . ./You, into When he first reached London, . 

‘a is Adnm got a new kick— It was fear. •• . threadbare house ; • unspeakable losses she would have- this gnarled hand put/Bread, and Eddie Linden discovered that al- 

‘ ■ »r B shove - . . inside, the orchard upstairs. to write mystical or meditative drop meat ; raw/ Boned and moist, though be had escaped the grim 

ive ovur love - ' ‘ But T do not understand these tnitts poetry— which she would abhor but donate no pity.” The poem is in spectre of Knox, he was finding it 

ts that I’m oueer rt . * ' y6tl doing. As it is, she gets the wry* pal -t a taunt offered to a supposed impossible to shake off his three old 


of his poetry houses powerful feel- 
ing and much of It Is expressed in 
strong lines such as these from a 
requiem for the Catholic Church : - 
And Cancer eats the visible Roman 

body . 

That holds its hands around the age* . 

old rock. 

But Time is against it 
As Time will bury it and sand will 
.... . . seal it. 

Much of his poetry has the imme- 
diacy of the spoken word : “ Robert, 
you must hate the 25th/When haters 
of literature get together to mark 
your name/ And disturb your peace ” 
(“The Poet’s Pame“), just as Ills 
autobiography has the endearing 
frankness of the un Imposing confess 
sion, ■ Less successful, because more 
dependent on preconception of 
what poetry ought . to be, is 
“Peace”: ■ 

Let us walk , 

1 ninong the trees 

and -play tho games 
we played when young. ' 


a darkness lurching agaiqs 


At first ! felt dismay on seeing 
that 1 excerpts., from ..the autobio- 
graphy had been; placed an pages 
facing the poems; feeling that, the 
latter should be left to speak, for 


from the Paris oeriod. 177R Some uncertain derail 


VK, - 01 tni * spsmlntf paradox. The theitrL 

: reMnt^Ui? * l,n,T Yi°«!s still there 5 if? 2 i lhat Moz ort wrote for. the that he Has a?d^*»S5£r >nil f*- f J * e ijf ot . C0M Pl?cl it witli^ a remorkabk 

. The, -subtitle nf this newest - bib---' ^e *^ ^ mentioned, 0 Js^attfmliy 3 V | r?, se l t l 01 potSere^ndoubt^I d,e J u }** r 1 ,a gMatnew “he^Sas^ufr 


.inside, tlte orchard upstairs. 

But l do not understand these fruits 
j, : ■' yet. 

i ; ; The book : glves evidence that the 
; fruits to, be understood Rre ones 
i which, like Eve’s apple, will ease a 


to write mystical or meditative drop meat ; raw/ Boned and moist, though be had escaped the grim 
poetry— which she would abhor but donate no pity.” The poem is in spectre of Knox, he was finding it 
doiug. As it is, she gets the wry, pa ,-t a tauut offered to a supposed impossible to shake off his three old 
bitter tone just right. liberal attitude: a theoretically friends: “insecurity, poverty and 

I dreamt I had given birth to my compassionate but in fact unfeeling failure”. For most of us life ia a 


latter should be left to speak . for 
themselves. But in fact tbe auto- 
biographical excerpts do ridt .reed 
like commentary at. .ail : . . their 
thoughtful selection augments the 
poems, providing a context for them 


passage into knowledge. The poems She lay in my nr 
. bear, wtrif s? ,to. g nienta) travelling Ho w thin you have 


mother : 
ms dead-still. 


P-7 1 ,;' . ..ms music in His th* »„7::Tu ; «oi 

Life ”, seems to hint at ah approach ^ Uer ' D ^]isch-Eibl edltio 

■ immediate ouicottitf of .his nersoii- o-jiS 1 Iur ! el * er * herween Lee 

fir ty , cir C»ihwtances his - urhUed 'dlSnnSl ? Sr ’ 5 

llffi In: tbe. event, nlvor Keys does ’ d ‘ a ? nos,s that .MoSart’s.; 

!; to Unlock Muzart's Secreis.. raa ! t ’ *>J° b P b ]y rbeua 


detachment, a sense of fairness perpetual struggle to avoid the Com- ■ and Increasing their power rather 
based on social privilege. In Res- p any c f those figures; we tvill enter than - obstructing It. Robert Creeley 1 
pectabillties” we learn that “Many int0 almost any scheme of deception has a little poem about Eddie Lin- 
liberals don't just/ Make love, they and self-deception in order to shut den which contains these lines: 
first ask each other . . ./ Nothing them out. Linden has. less of the “praise him [who] takes on tlie 
hasty, ; nothing unconsidered/ power of evasion than most people: burden/of your own confessions . 

Catcnes the liberal by/The hairs b j s honesty conipols him to look Praise Indeed. , . 



: . . ^tcfiB C ui h| a P U v U wns^tiU alive and -well; 


extra emphasis by’ M '§•; reaches h'ey0ud r sexual cottfllct ■ (or feminists. 

‘Wlant -asterisk saving • reconciliation) and strives unrethlt- ± ^ , , ‘ 

r..' told you so”).. But- . t'i; tlpgiy- for aii invrard racognjtlon of raghionable blood 

th an- eccentric* erratic- : i the eihiimari, a-conscidus Uftture of *■ mp . , 

:vle Illrn Hi tire *.K. “ all' wmHi ««»*:■ ■ , • • • • . to po sort ot gooa 


nr® ..Duckworth have reissued. the com-. 
4i«V .;pld to works 'of WlUlam. McGonagalJ, 
rosy n the greatest bad verse writer of . 
“*e his age”, in seven volumes: 

’ Poetic Gents* Further Poetic Game, 
Citu ! Yet, Further Poetic ; Gents* More 
inis. Poetic Gems*Yet More. Poetic Gems, 
are Stiff More Poetic Gems. *nd Last 
ifes-.; . Poetic Gents toll ill paperback at; 
tiert “v£100).' The first carries -the pre* 
ver> i - face in which McGonagail describes 




His niOres to 1 
^hid;£t is'therfc 
tiwclissioh : ifi/i 


i ®**/ “jrgued style like Buckle’s, there t; “ all' weathers 

forecast- pf the! ephablerality of Ash* - Ibpked in 

ton s Enignia . Variations shows. _ b uf’ am hhW etti 

hnbfei 


Fi- ! w«s: : ' lopked - into,, a silence of; .niy , it drips - now and then - 
!;'■ . • •/.. ; own manufacture , (after a lot of moonshine) 

j but’.am nOw emerging free, from the female: pen . ‘ 


cl^ar. of me boundaries, out amid 


1 Silkin’s. 
phrasing 
nestle , 

. bleeds n 


of - Keys 
qestript 


mb 


escriptlve / 
sfidce rw 


To show that . woman isn’t just 


but womblike 
deep' and mystii 


the sight, is comp«lw/By writes 'ih Where \Lovers Ndvfcr ’ Br'lcfclightisa oollectlon of poertia 

isn’t just c 2 ar ^’« «t nftiTuS Meet", a fine poem about furtive , from the labour Movement in East ■ 

ethereal- Thit Sk homosexuality. '. -f. ; , .... , ' London, edited and hittoduced by 


V of .My guess 
fhey will not Is 


T; ; f to^cES ie ritbvidfed 


will not laugh at 
• The Orchard U 
reeding that is . 
much predispoS 



■ .. t >¥ ^ srsi hwWl p-^* «•«*• .'«•« d °™ 

being performed only. y&jrtls aiyfiy. v ; - ■■■•«**-•*« » •*. - v *• .••• *• 
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TLS JANUARY 16 1081 , ENGLISH HISTORY 


Sixty inglorious years 

« “ ““ ' SSim^ » tJ,e Wood- under their 


iFTSMANSHIP AND DESIGN 


TLS JANUARY 16 1081 : 67 


By C. D. Ross 


J. R. LANDER ; 

Govern me lit mid Community 

England 1450-1509 

40Q|jp. Edward Arnold. 

( PM per bade, £5.95). 

U 71.11 6151 S 


liis Ncvill kinsmen's niurnj . 
rlie 1 tfivy family in ifo°j2 | .' 1 
L." id or mirkoms; the doomt 
private mayor '* r„ JEW 


ules of taste 


£12.95 


i„ tir tailor JSJTC®, "J? h “ 

divine approval of one’s cnteruiises * nuc N i thsiurbed by a i 
in tills— he iientlypinpSintTthe T , Jnqui,y < by M - 
“ devotional avarice " of r-liar account jjJj cl f flI . P V e * U 3 lably a 
aiu-King Henry Vli : demanding ,ate Lander to tx 

■ irsvni'c frn.ni hi. -7 e__. i ■ , ■ Consideration ehmvmn 


John Buxton 


lamentable piles of destruction instead of overwhelming it. Basic 
brought about by wartime bombing shape and function are always dis- 


and, even more, by local indiffer 
ence. 


cernible. 

Much of Ills finest silver was 


J- H. Lander's new book is largely an indentures to carry out their duties 
expansion and up-dating of his J ust as though he were recruiting a 
earlier writing on a period to which mercenary army Lander also makes 


so cquiroe 
s not ina 
offices] 
■I was & 
for k, 
H good r 


F1761 . • . 

ip. Studio Vwta/Clirishcs. 

si 

8 70877 X 


E'lJj rJ th ? & A°? * 1,er f i0d 10 vvhich ™ e n r ri Ce r Bry Y my - Lflr J derals 9 ■ l " d became greater still, and often with UluaUMElS^iliifai?^ deuce "JS 

I d TOt ^ d years of f£° d “. fie of comparisons with con- P ol ‘WcaIly far more malign, in the v °ted to economic life, govern liicm fl11 “f peers nnnicd 1,5 h? 0 

.»_ 0 ” knowledge .and 5 "f» ,a L.^perlence to support his second decade. (“by the few, bv Hie' rich 2 lunporiLd RhS 2 S „ * ‘fej 


voted to economic life, govern mem fl| l of peers mimed bv tlu» -^Braa Wickes set up in business a ^omtxy Sentlf 
( by the few, by the rich und tu supported Kicliard m 'ut 1 BosScS? '***»»** in within the year. 


■ * Although Wickes was the son of made for Frederick Prince of Wales, 

an upholsterer in Bury St Edmunds whose patronage he enjoyed from 
he whs no humble artisan. He was the time when he moved to Panton 
linked by blood and marriage to Street till the Prince’s premature 
several county families, and when death in 1751. Some of these pieces, 
t'isties. he retired it was naturnl for him such as the basm and ewer made 

to go back to Suffolk where, some for the christening of the future 
years before, he had bought an George III and the epergne to the 

_ estate at Thurston. There Wickes design of William Kent have been 

=* — '— ■ hoped to settle down to the life of much altered, to their disadvantage. 

JSJEfT kraSlT' but he di,d 


brief “urTOy of ig’i r “( l ' 1 ‘ a n.SliLcHmt roi's . ill, hlT,? Hnncbl „ 0 i. thl i J he „ , , r “- i«nder rfelitly “Hw grealMi burile si far s lf Maymarket. When he retired shire, and herself a considerable „f rococo’ The enp which Beau 

StahUitv y in Fi L*Sr2.iE™ standards B (?liiaf * "SSJ by , , w IV’s^nvi^tTn rl fp r Edward pialses English achievements in tl,e Wars of the Roses” .i5fl760 U* business was taken over heiress. Within a month of their Nash took to Bath as a gift from 

England in that it ereuHv exteiid? Fortescue once 1 boosted 1 that hint to S?e**«? nce in ^ 73 . led i|* es ® tw o latter fields. Yet overall ported by any evidence,' -*|johu Parker, who had been his marriage Wickes had registered his the Prince in the spring of 1739 is 

the discussion of tlfe taifuled'^nd nien wore ban zed 0 fn i.*n t nia!,.i ni ? re Hint a * s B senerahaat'oii, *1° see* the age ns through a glass strange indeed, for, judging bv#. apprentice, and , Edward first mark and set up in business: much more in the manner of Paul 

controversial politics of W ace robbery in one year than F. P.LS?I fare fpr ogjgiessive war- k *-Y> 011 impression heightened number of nob lenmn iiivolvedl&elin, who had come to him the necessary capital seems to have de Lamerie (to whom it has often 

which now cSiniands some itS in seven). y ‘ FlH,,M 5 ng ] lsh , wou,d not P^chunt for the use of bust general criterion as to foM he Sage In 1747. In due been provided by his wife, and his been attributed) and Was said at the 

pages out of a total of 3 A 7 ° m fn fnr Jfr °i d a PP ea, s for taxation Pejorative adjectives, such ns “niis- °f the armies— it was a far snu^e the business passed to connection must have helped the time to be " of an entire new taste ”j 


process the author draws largely 
(sometimes .too heavily) on themes 


All this does not mean that the 
book is without iu blemishes. 


SST* ^ hi f recent Vigour often goes with assertive- 7 b ‘ s ’ he 

Ctviiwi and Nobility, 1450-1509 ness, and the author is often in- a fl,, «ncial 

K \ . cl, " ed 10 l»css a good idea too far. f° n ” ,th . 

As a historian, Professor Lander °H d . having made up his mind to ,y redllc, !|i 

has ^iiiai iv enviable virtues. His work c , Il "S stubbornly to his position .Vi. 6 * i i mi J' 

i> hnseu upon a wide nnd uioii. throuch thirk im.l Thin uil dimtiilshed 


totally unconvincing", 


(1977). 


As a historian, Professor Lander “ nd - having made up his mind to V their capacity for e ff«: too gloomy a view ■ ’ r e dVer Ann«lL' 1 P l:,T u \ the Goldsmiths’ aud Silversmiths’ ^ s certainly surpnsmg, due cannot 

jias^ many enviable virtues. His work cling stubbornly to his position 7, ve . , military action abroad , * .. . . lioS,v ^ P £S fl " d , bochthc . ii upany of Regent Street, and the ■PP™" 1 ^° n b r e f a ® e a be used as evidence for the maker, 

is based upon a wide and well- through thick and thin HlfrrhS! llin,,llis hed them to the status nf *k M *1 1 in tb e political sections. f- ad tb ° pWmt logs mid books in Albemarle P artner J “ 1750 and . wbo c „» e . t0 Perhaps the most remarkablesur- 

ilejiloyed grasp of oMgiiinl sources - are to uSK ^ S minnows i„ n pond of Se! the book contains a number number of e ™s and omission,: Sf put up for auction, retire at the same time as Wickes yivni of Wickeds craftsmanship js 
he tins u sharp eye for flrmrs of Air mys m S 1? ^retu n Tbis seems to igSiS^hc awertions. Nevertheless, Professor Lining thele were the ledgers of i*°u8h h ® , was ^J^en to be found In the 170 pieces ofthe 

themes, some • often unduly to the true beliefs' here unrononr JJtct that, for different reason* both fZIph u! iefuses to believe that has written a most useful book, tk * successive companies from 1735, ,l vb( Lii 00 t5^ ^ service made for the Earl 

neglected ; lie appreciates the many nmly re asserted For exam?/* I3dward . IV and Henry VII chose fhln? d t.fy« Wa !h mad ng by a ! ly " fi, st overall survey of the period fcilfh were destined for pulping. - r he L c?®*? V»i ° £ ^ J n 174S .' 47 » b"®”" 

coutiiidictory features of the age : Lander continues to helirv* . l10t jo indulge in foreign wars and t-ulHS »» ™ 0ie tl ] ai1 , H miserable reflect the new approaches arid fui introductory note to this John Parker, last of Ins appren- as the Leinster service— -Kildare was 

he writes lucidly ami trenchantly subsequent criticism thnf' n,° S 18 do,n jp so achieved tfu inJenen Jh?* P v an,0ll , g tbe lords; Warwick ings of modern professional schoLroK Arthur Grimwade tells the tlces, who also was amax\ of created Duke of Leinster some 

and lie li., n gift foi 1 apt and telling art ™™™ !’, no iticLl "/ l>»' llan,c,.tary . nslr'hn by Cl “ !l1 , with ,h ? As such it Saserves"" ndlS W of thair , K cue, in which he ‘V'K 3 S.«“ ™ 

Ule pollClcal developing revenue sources fulli aro8e ouc of 8 nuarrel command wide readers! ifa f™ tyed a principal part. It is a story Wakelm in purchasing Wickes s almost complete, 

m- y Glamorgan, unconnected with the iuitiate to the novice ' make the hair of any antiquary business when he retired. Wakeli. Few princes can have had such 

TUa O 1* bid on end. How many other firms was on outstanding craftsman, but a cho ice among goldsmiths of high 

fl IlS nmmnnnn nt QfIio fvi j- PLondon or the provinces have , bot h Netherton and Park er must (junction as Frederick Prince of 
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tti vines, some • often unduly 

neglected ; lie appreciates the many 
■ contradictory features of the age : 
he wntcs lucidly and trenchantly, 
and lie lias n gift for apt aud idling 


vivai or Wlckes’s crattsmansinp is 
to be found in the 170 nieces of the 
matched service made for the Earl 
of Kildare in 174547, now known 
as the Leinster service— Kildare was 
created Duke ' of Leinster some 


The promotion of parliament 


-.ondon or the provinces have uu ? 1 distinction as Frederick Frince oi 

nsigned. or are prepared to con- ”? ve learnt something or the tech- vVales had in 1735: that his pre- 
ji, similar material to destruc- Qiques of their trade. ference for George Wickes among 

n? There are other goldsmiths George Wickes’s capabilities as a so many. Huguenot aud 
lose businesses .go back to the goldsmith have been illustrated In was neither ill-informed 
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Only two kinds of person, perhaps 
enter a minefield fearlessly : one 
to iq fly Ignorant of and one 
completely familiar with the ter- 
rain. The textbook writer is neither. 
Knowing from liis own experience 


Parliament as primarily a Cody fjJ 0ll event^seem ' I i lVa p d » / l^aCe, 
the articulation nf local grievances oil rh?"virf»» a t1e dls j°'nred : 
and in his emphasis on the strafi ? ^ Presented hero (or 

pf war, it is clear that Coward has iq £a P p V m ? ny , evidence ) ‘f »s hard 
been greatly influenced by Conrad cromi ” Y H irii F> de, '-w £ a ' midtJle 
Russell's monumental shidy of Son of Lambert" L , Crtp ^ ui . a * 
MarTiamenff and English Politics lgeqan V am j ,eic «nd Fleetwood in 
*»* o( “ reviaiotifsl " nlulS “ 


consequences) nn^ na ,, 0 - . . . hose businesses .go back to tne 

sight of the’ significance n I! I barrier" of 1660 hat M^teentli century: are their 

moment, the deSHi .h^ n/nl, ^ breacbed - fords intact? And what of old- 

He finds a path throiurh ^ vei1 80 ■ I ? r Coward has proriiWttablished ■ firms of makers of 


ference for George Wickes among 
so many, Huguenot aud English, 
was neither ill-informed nor for- 


liistoriiiiis has 
assimiiateef and 
account based uj 
comprehensible- 


religion Coward 


a recent exhibition in the Victoria tuitous is proved by this compre- 
and Albert Museum which, though hensive study of his work. But the 
small, was varied enough to show book is more than a study of a 
his distinction. The unadorned gifted goldsmith: it illuminates the 
“ Queen Anne u . style of his early society of an age when the Rule of 
work gave place later to the new Taste was dominant. The fortunate 


co mprch enslbl ts-espcc la J ly t o m ose iiv'er! i% be f™* fir S VTe V** >>»«•« H. ..mg tliV a "ul. BE 
unfamiliar with recent Research a fe^ “ P a ^ nd f: C «f tab,e to only ®h h if drawn ?^ VSSli . g ," idc to tbe historical doSftS®“ 

tollin' ^55 ionsh . lp of f? clion at court in sufficient ]y d woliued P^chw'Otk of othTrhistorfafs' 5 bonk« L" S " ntei,tiQU3 territory. But I- 

to alignmems in narliamenr nmi i-lm gMea 88 n major S n^ ...j.l* n,sc °riaiis books he emerges unscathpd frnm 


pedestals and placed firmlv VnnH w ® f . Him cultural and economic history ? rococo fashion, but ha was never preservation of - the archive of the 

cnnvincinglv) on iIip tQI1 c * ias glven , us a narrative which t ie splendid use of the Garrards tempted to excessive extravagance, firm which George Wickes founded 

political onoortuniQiw Un n.V*° ns .i in general, clear and reliable wiw» ^ilve in this book may perhaps and in Hie characteristic English provided an opportunity, which has 

story of later Stuart England (I t 1 ?j? arcb l] as been focused, pr» rsuade others to look into old manner treated the rococo sivle of been aptly taken, for an outstanding 


£cts before adding them to the ornament aB subordinate to design, book. 


L«.ia tun ten nous territory. But i 
he emerges unscathed from tin 
most bitter controversies this J 
only because nt times he treads bn 
■lightly pud substitutes bland cos- 


Standards of design 


mIvo corner «F t* hi'"* nc * 8 * "isr— al I -embracing an d pie vent K” “PtunuL After lomacv’xn of English dip- prainW for' the ^resolution rf T""" ■ V " ethlc-Continental ratlpnansm tern- Design history is still ve^y much 

ure?a!iiSIf» hu W- »»S dsor vision. The nersinaliH« 1649 , the need °f the re- d / ig,l r PolIcv ' and tha problem. tesoliitioii u ■ L ■ perod by a. more homely Arts and }n ita g^ncy though a f ew unlver- 

'h*™ 811 Jte rest .equip- of the age-^tlm monarch SSL l - cai1 . regilttes “to find HSHW fea ^ s of P°Pery a nd . . . .1 , ' ,• »i*J RlCliartt CaiYOCOreSSl Crafts good sense— is represented sit i e a and polytechnics have 

* > L d _. v ^ tb f. cbflrt5 dnnra by others — MPs— never anitu era and P 1 a ,cie3 . t,18t would bpth SHtisFv rii*. a “SO lutis m, make little sense. Most hniL 1 .®!? i? 11 ?, , n, attei— this is : by Gordon 1 Russell, part of whose , rece ntlv introduced it as a subject. 

charts often unreliable and some- -K, nr • ^uiie eineige. , . demands of the army end sects for u,lf ?. rtu,1 . flte !y ) the lack . of local K !, boo 5 {S greatest contri H i article ."What is Good Design?? The three-vear-old Design History 
Srifnrl 0 i ntradlCt0, T’ Nq bislorical section » e 3econd £ffi c t er *: e fp r m, «ud the desire of 3t “ die s , leads Coward to a novel' ThrmiS,n ° ( r S 5° ?o ni|, i' 0 fi^.ftf?PHEN BAYLEY t . : . : . (1949) is reprinted here. The Pop Society, whose Executive Commit- 

terntow has proved more hazardous Tn^ra F th E u- S l j h J RevoluUon - e pre-clvll wat rulers df tfi? coun d { P lven ^e 1 earlier sections) mm, 0 * l nvo,ds ^ be In Tddiistrlal artisrs ironic rejection of British tee Includes Bayloy, appears to be 

Sf.^ £heS - tUartc 1 miiry - rss «es and^ ’ ‘ Sv«dvf?i^*-5? adm , lrably cIa,l,r I ,as 8 »d- bo roughs of England fS ra somewbat J inexplicable focus on Si ?* remiiuHng W^bod Shaoe: Sgle.in Bdustriai good, 'honest design in nourishing! One oftie patrons 

SSSSrSf" 1 ^ ‘be. passage' ' tmica^on rh* 6 imnL? s * ,lUa Cy insls- to .stability ». The polities x?D ft flnd council politics; MtSt KjR ,i,a «upposod ° ' reqq favour of the more transient values 0 f that society is Reyner Bonham. 

f^ e ir!L a,, i d the / IDrce st snipers of term chan 2? *“V ortan « of short- ?L^ e 1650s, no less than of the ' we , are reminded, remained m!v°m ° n l,, e roud to parhan».p5p^ Desi^ Qoundl. £5.95. q£ disposable urban . culture, witn whom Bayley ouotes or. refers 
any academic regiment lie In wait : • 5*?* .*?■ svents in under- , 1G20 ^ was rl, e story of the vpWimL inherently distrustful' nf .. ,,y *o vcr, imeiu were, to conie*' W2 096 6 its colourful and persuasive adver- to with aooroval three tiiiies on 

Z Pfemiging h istoricaf ?he S and course of between centre aiid l 0 cali tv . ^ovenimeiu But they appear as S t! ? e ““^nnio-not tU gr ■ , ,, ■ ■ rising, finds expression in an elo- two consecurive pages of his Intro- 

destroyed, the daneerc J! 1 .. After 1660 this, iheme facl M fi A 0 - Wy ii* ur ? n °w. off the 1 centre •.(ffll oto .-'100 utilitarian objects, quent piece by Richard Hamilton. ductoiy essay— most notably, and 


its colourful and persuasive adver- . 

r s== S»S« i <. i - rising, finds expression in an elo- two consecutive pages of his Intro- 

611 over 100 utilitarian objects, quent piece by Richard Hamilton. ductory essay — most notably, and 
bring from Edison’s phonograph R . . - . TJl , itpd states' uncritically, as the "chief rhapso- 

-1898 fo a plastic folding telephone ‘J*® *? . S!?* nail tn dlst oE both the Modern Movement 

just twelve years ago, are ra- jbjre ,B«W ^ P of t 2 n InvolviiiK ant l the street-level popular culture 
Wed In In Ggod Sl m je- With cJKicaftd market research which displaced it". It is presum- 

ie exfceptton 'of a few- Bauhaus b . gb r y n ^ b i L ^ Bnt!ov ab, y as 8 successor to Professor 

?P9ta and widirs which have been RuiKSE mnfnni rp^erve^h^ Bauham, now rhapsodizing m the 
[orfed tb creep in as' classic proto- °j A m , . i r | S S flv for Uni «d StBtos, that Bayley sees him-, 

tes, Pearly every object illustrated keenest admit atlon . spbcilically, for an& t h e re is a certain similarity 
Actions . .nibchanicdly and has handful ot freelance commetcial between the format of In Good 
len maas-BfrOdncid' a^ some stage d8S, B liers uukn0wn ^ 0 Shape and Banliam's Age Of the 

■ its Ws£ot^:/.:’>MSt>.- ^ who in his view did nothing i lehs Masters, subtitled “A Personal 


whom Bayley ouotes or., refers 
to with approval three tildes on 


Bifrry ^Coward must be commenced *$£* 
‘b® boldqesr-of his first book | ?ji Cy 


W fur^nbt fliwchiiig from the ^jjrstion 

issues, and /or braving assaults. ■ ’wefi!'* 


s phonograph 


JX °n 10 ^ 8 at ^ e deatli of Cmnj- rei fi ns comm^„dnM “ v,0 , m ^ s I " s about. DespIte theTuVhnr'i ^^T. Cowa,d bos 
f ' * timM ,1,e " drr,,tjre 

Tl»1 iuii.iiy-.--j me un- histm-v. 


Jn his initial section, Dr! Coward ? ' ■' * 8n<l P0M,b 

Plain parson pi 

industry and trade,' li hi* " ' . : ^ 

e-t isSiSa; »•*>»«, .;.ssL“ 
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vanquished lha pjw 
to aur.understortdid^' 


wi.i..' j . ■ . r .c, Rp'Y'f “«u wrewi* wmui jihvd uccu 

hi?imV g inlcrpcetgiioH of mDbiW'd fb' ertep in as' classic proto- 
■ dearly 'eyMy object illustrated 

• • j " gnetions;. .'mechanically .. and has 


e exception - of 
»P(it& and enhdrs 


which have beeii 


?^IlWL P rL nc ® Ss ., of Wales con- 


tics. In hl5 snrvey pf <6c\civ he 2Z0 Pi 1 - S 

u f l,e k 9vpr-zea 1 oMs ^and 1 u n do?. ' — i' » 
P«'V tccfi. Anyone. 
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View of Modern Architecture The 

E inal aspect of Mr Bayley’s 
——liis selection of- objects — is 
the one that may wear least well, 
More useful will bB the texts, bio- 
graphies of individual designers 
and the bibliography, though it Is 


im of thpir wniie Haemastaticks niii', :.. y ’statics”' of, wppn aesign without subscribine tn u ‘ ou i , i t. "j , ana me oiouuginpny, u*«u B u « 
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m andlhfe ■ experinibnts. ... AUhouS of lV air " from vogetablefliTA**. • ' 8y * C8US ^ though as nrly as im .Philip L l Qy d Jones into various social uj 
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the very psychological aspects of consumer 
animates, culture relevant to Bayle^s con- 
he buys.- perns' but barely considered by. him. 

On e final objection: in his prfc 
!S3i P tJd face, Bayley declares Industrial 
if Jdvahf design to be *' the art of the twen- 
is advant c e n tury " and says that We 
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Assistant Librarian 
up to £5,500. 

Required to run a small, busy technical library of 
a leading computer consultancy- and systems 
house based In central London. 

DutiesincIudeanswerlngawiderangeofenquMes 
using either the books, periodicals and computer 
manuals held in the library, or external libraries 
and other sources of Information. The success- 
ful applicant will also play a major role in the 
Implementation of a planned computerised Infor- 
mation retrieval system. 

Applicants should have either professional quali- 
fications in LI brarianshlp.or exper ien c a of wor kin g 
In a special library. Knowledge of Computer 
Science and/or the computer Industry would be 
an added advantage. A helpful, friendly manner, 
and the ability to assume responsibility and work 
unaided are essential pre-requisites for the post, 

Please write giving brief details of your qualifi- 
cations and work experience to SSndie Walpole, 
Scicon Consultancy International Limited, 
SandersonHouse l 49BernersSt J LondonWlP4AQ. 
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Readers Servioe 

£6,424-£E,873 

Applications are Invited from qualified librarians 
looking for further experience In a public library 
system. , 

This particular poet involves working in a email learn 
nmtiiriinn a comprehensive library service to 
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Application foWns from Personnel Services, Town Hall, 
Patriot Square, London E2, dr telephone 01-881 0077 
(anwloiie). Please quote reference L-W, Closing 
rials 2nd February. . 
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